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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1845. 
anatase 

fai URING the past week we 
. have attended a series of 
experiments on the strength 
of iron girders made by Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt, at his place 
of business at Thames Bank. 
The object was to try the absolute and com- 
parative strength of different forms of section, 
partly to assist Mr. Cubitt and Sir Henry 
Delabeche in their inquiry into the cause of 
the accident at Oldham (on which their re- 
port is anxiously looked for), and partly be- 
cause itis the custom at that establishment to 
leave no means untried to prove every thing 
that they are about to use, and arrive at the 
most certain information on all that relates to 
construction. The greatest care was exercised 
to obtain an exact result. Force was applied 
by means of the hydrostatic press to the centre 
of girders with 15 ft. bearing. The deflection 
caused by each successive ton weight (or that 
which represented weight) was measured, as 
was also the set permanently acquired by the 
girder at each stage of the proceeding, and 
the exact weight by which at last they were seve- 
rally broken was recorded. These details, with 
the form of section, we propose to lay before our 
readers in an early number of the journal. 
In making these experiments the difficulty of 





obtaining a perfectly sound casting, and the 
consequent danger of using cast-iron girders 
without proving them, was strikingly ap- 
parent. 

Wrought-iron girders at reasonable cost are 
a desideratum ; and there is no difficulty in the 
way which could not be overcome. Mr. Cubitt 


suggested that a few premiums offered by | 


Government for the best wrought-iron beams 
above a certain size would probably lead to such 
an improvement in the machinery used, that 
they might be drawn of large dimensions at 
little more cost than cast beams. It is to be 
hoped that he will urge this on the Govern- 
ment in the forthcoming report, and that it 
may be acted on. A series of experiments on 
cast and wrought beams shoald likewise be 


condition of his workmen; a desire so wise 
and so goud, that we cannot praise it loudly 
enough, or set it forth for imitation too forcibly. 
The men literally work in drawing-rooms, 
large and lofty (the carpenters’ shop is above 
200 feet long), equably heated and well ven- 
tilated. Attached to each shop is an apart- 
ment for cooking, with oven, boiler, and hot- 
plate, where they may dress their dinner, or 
prepare their tea. And here, high up under 
the roof, are rails, where they may dry their 
coats after a wet walk to their work. In 
order to prevent the men, as far as possible, 
from acquiring the habit of drinking spirits 
in the morning, facilities are given, so that, 
on their arrival at six o’clock, they may have a 
cup of hot coffee, or cocoa, by arrangement 
amongst themselves, on payment of one half- 
penny ’ The consumption being large and cer- 
tain, one halfpenny pays the expense of a cup of 
coffee, a fact thatspeaks volumes, and points the 
way for an amazing increaseof the personal com- 
forts of the operative classes. Hot water is used 
to heat the shops, and the range of water-closets 
belonging to each department is ventilated by 
superfluous warm air. 

In the smith’s-shop, in the mason’s-shop,— 
one usually so smoky, the other so wet,—all is 
clean, dry, and warm, and here, as the shops 
themselves are hardly suited for eating in, there 
is a dining-room, with tables and benches, con- 
nected with the cooking apparatus. When to 
all this we add that there is a lending library 
comprising some of the best scientific and 
elementary books, and a room supplied with 
the daily papers to which the foremen have 
access at particular hours, it will be seen how 
much the comfort of the men is studied. 

The result, it is gratifying to know, is exactly 
what might be expected. The best workmen 
are anxious to be employed there: a drunken 
man is unknown in the establishment,—a man 
who cannot trust himself hardly ventures to 
ask to be employed. 

The arrangements to prevent accidents by 
fire, so important and often so little regarded, 
are very complete. The most important parts 
of the building are fire-proof, and in other 
places where this was not so practicable, portions 
are made fire-proof, in order to cut off the 
connection, and stop the spread of the flames. 
Along the side of the carpenters’ shop are 
cisterns supplied with water to extinguish 
instanter any outbreak, and around the building 
are mains constantly charged, and hose ready 





undertaken by Government forthwith, as, from 
the expense attending them, individuals can- 
not be expected to work out the question fally. 
When the amazing difference in strength pro- 
duced simply by a different disposition of the 
same quantity of metal is seen, the importance 


best disposition of the metal—the best form of 
section in other words—must at once be evi- 
dent. 

Mr. Cubitt’s establishment offers many sub- 
jects of great interest for consideration, and it 
is of these we propose to speak briefly in the 
present article. A minute description of it, 
shewing its extent, comprehensiveness, and 
completeness—the modes of economising labour, 
and the new processes employed, would be 
equally instructive and interesting, As, how- 
ever, this would excite curiosity, and lead to 
applications, which the proprietor would be 
compelled to refuse on account of the inter. 
ruption they would cause, we will speak rather 
of the results, and the motives which are seen 
to prevail, than of the works themselves. 

Amongst the most important of the latter, 
apparent at every step, is a desire to raise the 


for emergency. The stables are wholly fire- 
proof and complete in all respects.* 

The plasterers and modellers’ shops will 
afford many lessons in design, and here may be 
observed one of the numerous arrangements 


| for economising labour and obtaining a satis- 
of a full and minute inquiry to ascertain the | 


factory result, which oceur throughout the 
establishment. High up, above where the 
modellers sit, is a large looking-glass framed 
and so regulated by pullies and cords, 
that the modeller has but to turn his 
head to see the appearance which would be 
presented by the work on which he is engaged 
if raised to any particular height. 

Steam plays a very important part in the es- 
tablishment; it is sawing timber, polishing 
marble, pumping water, preparing food for the 
horses, and clipping bars of iron irresistibly. 
As we have already said, however, we may not 
go into details, and with the remark that there 
are excellent arrangements for preparing the 





* Each horse is supplied with a lump of rock salt placed 
in a compartment of the manger. The patement of the 
stable (granite pitching ‘aid in asphaite on concrete founda- 
tion with a layer of broken in centre of concrete to keep 
back the rats), is sprink periodically with plaster of 
Paris saturated with sulphuric acid, to absorb deleterious 








taatters. 
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timber and deals for use, we will close our 
present notice of this extraordinary result of 
one man’s energy and power, 

The chimney-shaft attached to this establish- 
ment presents several peculiarities, to which 
we shall refer in a separate article. 








MR. COCKERELL’S THIRD LECTURE 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 

Proresson Cockeret gave the third lec- 
ture of his course at the Royal Academy, on 
Thursday, the 24th ultimo, and was listened 
to throughout with great attention. 

He proposed on that occasion to direct their 
notice to the civil architecture of the ancients, 
to the gymnasium, the forum, and the baths. 
The form of the temple, a parallelogram, 
admitted very little variety except as to the 
order used, and its size: nothing was left to 
the architect. The refinements which were 
gradually introduced in templar architecture 
had been recorded, fortunately for us, by the 
faithful Vitruvius, whose accuracy was con- 
firmed by recent investigations. He mentioned 
particularly Vitruvius’s description of the 
prrpentes tendency of the temples, obtained 

y inclining the axes of the columns until the 

inner line of the columns was perpendicular, 
and of the elevation given to the centre of 
long horizontal lines such as the entablature 
and ridge, in order to overcome an cptical 
illusion by which a long level line was made 
to appear inflected. The precise rule for this 
elevation bad been deduced from the Parthenon 
through the researches of Mr. Pennetborne. 
The professor illustrated the present state of 
Athenian antiquities by Mr. Knowles’s draw- 
ings, already mentioned in our journal. 

Civil architecture, he went on to say, 
afforded much more scope to the architect. it 
flourished during 500 years, namely from the 
reign of Alexander to that of Constantine, 
and its principles became as fixed as those 
which guided the erection of temples. In the 
time of Alexander canons were laid down 
which areas applicable now as they were then— 
they have endured through ali the changes of 
fashion and caprice, and are clear to all who 
have respect for them in their hearts, and will 
study them with a head feeling. The study 
of Vitruvius had been recommended by the 
zreatest masters: the execution of his book 
Fad been forced on Vitruvius by Augustus, 
Palladio said, from his youth upwards Vitruvius 
had been his study: Vignola, Serlio, and 
others said the samething. Al! modern archi- 
tecture had sprung from ancient art. Ancient 
buildings had been fully explained to us in 
modern times, especially by Canina, whose 
work was worthy of the glorious country of 
which it treated. British architects had an 
opportunity to reproduce every style in its 

roper climate: the sun never went down on 
the British dominions, and our colonizin 
architects should study the works of a 
countries. Cast-iron would lend itself usefully 
to a columnar system, and many modern 
appliances might be used, but for design we 
must still go to the ancients. The arch afforded 
us facilities: it was doubtless used in Greece, 
but the Romans had first united it to a columnar 
system and employed it every where. We had 
no excuse for neglecting the study of ancient 
works; modern travellers and writers had 
afforded us increased facilities. The merits of 
Vitruvius he bad long maintained against 
fashionable detractors, and would continue to 
do so. 

The professor then alluded to ancient cities, 
and described their arrangement. The great 
streets crossed each other at right angles with 
colonnades through the heart of the city; these 
were sometimes deflected slightly, so that their 
extent was neverseen. There was an example 
of this at Palmyra. Chester might be re- 
stored to afford a very fair approximation to a 
Roman town. He recommended for study the 
article “ Cité” in Quatremére de Quincy's 
fine work. The arrangement of towns was most 
important for those who went to the colonies ; 
mistakee made in a new settlement, in the first 
instanee, were usually perpetuated and injured 
all that was done after. He then described with 
the aid of pec = the principal buildings in 
an ancient city. he agora of the Greeks, and 
the forum of the Romans, bad been weil illas- 
trated by Vitruvius. The former was used for 
gladiatorial shows before ampbitheatres were 
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built. The confined streets of Rome made 
stich a ineeting-place as the forum necessary. 
Relative to these streets, he could not tell how 
a population of four millions could have moved 
inthem. Adorned by such buildings, Rome 
became the grandest city in the world; it re- 
quired a strong imagination to recal the ap- 
pearance she must have presented in her per- 
fect stute. The forum of Trajan was the most 
magnificent: it covered twelve acres of ground. 
The basilica was 540 feet by 168 feet. The 
fortim {tself, was a quarter larger than the 
evurt of Somerset House and was stfrrounded 
by a portico 32 feet deep with two ranges of 
columns. The plan of the uew Exchange placed 
by the side of a plan of this forum drawn to same 
scale, shewed strikingly the great size of the 
latter. Much could be learnt by studying the 
plan of this forem. ‘The professor then went 
on to speak of the best position for a monu- 
ment, to produce an effect on the beholder. 
He was satisfied, that by placing it in a con- 
fined space, its appearance was increased. An 
insulated column placed in the centre of a 
large area, lost much of its effect. If the 
buildings were removed from around St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the effect of the building would be 
lessened. Vanburgh excelled in placing his 
buildings so as to produce good effect. The 
gymnasium, the schools, and baths, formed a 
compact building of great size. In the side of 
the school there was an apse or semi-circular 
recess—this had not been forgotten by Wren 
when he rebuilt the Westminster School. 
Buildings in our country were deficient in 
character. In ancient models each had a dis- 
tinct character. To describe these buildings 
required a volume; he simply alluded to them 
to induce students to give their attention to 
the study of them. He was aware that their 
everyday business, the duties of the various 
offices in which they were engaged, must oc- 
cupy the greater part of their time, but he 
nevertheless trusted they would make opportu- 
nities and become well acquainted with these 
glorious works of a glorious country. 








THE RUINED CITIES OF AMERICA. 





Arrractep by the subject, we attended a 
lecture under this title, delivered in Miss Kelly’s 
theatre, Dean-street, Soho, on Saturday last, 
hoping to be able to place before our readers 
some new information on these extraordinary 
and mysterious ruins. It seems that a society 
has been established, or is in progress, chiefly 
through the exertions of Mr. W. H. Shippard, 
of Tarnham-green, under the designation of 
** The Museum of History,” or, as it originally 
stood, “ My Museum.” The object of which, 
as set forth in a prospectus, is—“ to illustrate 
the history of man by means of popular lectures, 
aided and enforced by scenery, maps, and 
costumes, adding every scenic attraction to the 
higher views of instruction, and combining art, 
history, travels, aud geography. 

“ The classic lecturer shall thus convey his 
observations in the Roman forum restored, 
or awaken the spectator’s reflections amidst its 
very ruins.” 

The lecture on the present occasion was 
given by Mr. Shippard, and had all the aids 
proposed in the prospectus—transparent maps, 
as large as the stage would admit, and some 
views of the ruins equally extensive, by Mr. C. 
Marshall so beautifully executed, as really to 
carry the spectator to the place itself. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Shippard mis- 
took his vocation when he turned lecturer. 
He seems enthusiastic in his endeavours to 
carry out what is really a fine idea, and, 
therefore, we would not willingly say any 
thing discourteous ; but wanting, as he does, 
the power of condensation, and the facility for 
connecting subjects, necessary for a lecturer, 
we are satisfied he will fail in rendering the 
institution popular, unless be yield the lecturer's 
wand to more practised hands. If properly 
carried out, the “ Museum of History” may 
become a very important educational institution. 

The ruined cities of America afford much 
interesting matter for consideration ; fortifi- 
cations, mounds, pyramids, town-walls, and 
temples, are scattered over a large extent of 
country, overgrown by enormous trees, and 
covered, in some instances, by 9 feet of mould 
Mr. Stephens, in bis rersgenen | account of 
these remoents of pest time, epeoks of no less 
than forty-four cities in one district slone, 








| long buried and unknown. Some of these 
were described by the Spaniards 300 years | 


ago, and ‘heir accounts shew thet the rains 


were in the same state then as now. These | 


statements were at that time considered fa- 
bulous, but are now verified. The date of 
their erection, and the people by whom they 
were executed, are still disputed points. The 
pyramids agree in many particulars with those 
of Egypt er face the cardinal points for 
example), 

there was any connection between the two 
countries. 








ARCHITECTURAL THEOLOGY. 


Tue reporter for The Times at Exeter 
described in a recent communication St. 
Paul’s Church, in Penzance, which was 
built in 1842 by private subscription. He says 
that itis in “ the Norman Gothic style” and 


ut it does not seem certain that | 


; 
t 
H 


is fitted up in the interior almost precisely as 


a Roman Catholic Chapel. 

“This church is divided entirely by a dis- 
tinct chancel, with sedilia for the priests. They 
are thus separated during the whole service 
from the people. The access to the pulpit, 
which is of stone, is within this chancel. The 
lecturnum is placed on the base of the chancel ; 
so that, except when the priest descends to the 
faldstool, where he kneels with his face to the 
communion-table and his back to the people, 
he is separated from the congregation. That 
which in other churches is a railing round the 
communion-table, is here a stone screen built 
across the church, and separating this portion 
of it entirely for the use of the priests, and 
constitating it a kind of holy of holies. The 
faldstool is placed on the steps fronting and 
erected up to this screen. Within this chancel 
are two enormous candlesticks on each side the 
communion-table ; and on the table two other of 
smaller dimensions. Erected over the table 
is a large gilt cross; and the mode of conduct- 
ing the service, together with the ceremonies 
which have been introduced, render it a close 
copy of the Roman Catholic mode of worship. 
As may be supposed, this new church has 
excited much comment, and its wode of service 
has been much objected to. The Rev. C. V. 
Le Grice, for a great number of years minister 
of Penzance, in several very able letters, 
signed ‘Civis,’ eloquently and strongly de- 
nounced these innovations as dangerous to the 
church, as an introduction of — 

“ Every thing ceremonial and nothing spi- 


but not to make the people pious—in short, 
to strengthen Puseyism, which is an attempt 
to bring every thing connected with religion 
within the material walls of the church, within 
the exclusively distributive power of the Sacra- 
ments, and within the sole, mystic, arbitrary, 
dispensing meditation of the priesthood.” 








ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SCAGLIOLA, 
OR ARTIFICIAL MARBLE AND 
f GRANITE. 

Sir,—In your useful journal, of the 2]st of 
December last, a paragraph appeared con- 
cerning a factory about to be established at 
Berlin, for the manufacture of artificial marble 
(commonly called scagliola) from plaster of 
Paris and solutions of alum, said to be equal 
to the finest marble, from which it might 
appear to those who are unacquainted with it 
that scagliola was not made in England. And 
I see in your journal of January 11th there is 
another paragraph entitled “ Scagliola, or the 
Art of Imitating Marble,” which only tells us 
afew of the materials used, and is not altogether 
correct. I think the writer, (“H. G. M.”) 
cannot understand it, for the art of meking 
scagliola would fill a volume, and is kept secret 
by the trade. I do not know that it was ever 

ublished in a correct form, although attempts 

ave been made. He says, “in England it is 
comparatively unknown, having sunk into 
disuse, in consequence of the perishable nature 
of the material.” Now there are several 
establishments in London, and one at Hod- 
desdon, Herts: and it is very much in use 
by English artists, and has been for many years 





in our public buildings and noblemen's man- 
sions. Tndeed, there is scarcely a building of 
note of the present day but is more or less 
embellished with this most beautiful material. 
That done at Buckioghem Palace, Pantheon 
Oxford-ctreet, ond Everington’s, of which 


' 





a 
| «H. G. M.” speaks well, was executed by 


English artists; indeed, I know only one or 
two places where it has been done by Italians 
or foreigners—namely, the chapel at Green- 
wich, and at Stoke Park, under Mr. Wyatt, the 
architect, many years ago. An English car- 
penter, named Alcott, who was employed to 
make the skeletons, and plane the work to its 
proper shape after the veneer, or outer coat, 
was laid on (as is the method in general), was 
sent to Stoke Park, having an insight of the 
process, to work at it; and he obtained a piece 
of real marble, and, contrary to directions, 
imitated it so well, as to please the architect 
more than what had been done by the Italians. 
I may mention that an offer was made to my 
foreman, a few years ago, who has been in the 
trade upwards of twenty-six years, to go to 
France, to do some work, as his specimens 
were superior to those of the French artists. 
It has attained such perfeetion in Eng- 
land, that, to make use of the words of Stuart, 
in his Dictionary of Architecture, “ it proves 


| so complete a deception, that nothing but a 





reeset tnepepa agents cnet 





ritual—every thing to make the priest proud, | : 
| shire. Scagliolais of the same material through- 


fracture of its substance can discover the 
difference.” I will mention a few places where 
I know it has been done, and the date, where 
I am acquainted with it, viz. :— 

At the Duke of Wellington’s, Apsley-house, 
about the year 1821; Dukeof Northumberland’s, 
Zion-house, and at Charing-cross, 1819; Duke 
of Sutherland’s, 1829; Duke of Hamilton’s, 
1831; East-India College, Addiscombe, about 
1820; J.G. Bosanquet, Esq., Broxbourne-park, 
1835; Goldsmiths’-hall, 1833; Crockford’s 
Club-house; Atheneum Club-house; Uni- 
versity Club-house ; Union Club-house; Ori- 
ental Club-house ; Lord Boston’s, Maidenhead ; 
the Reform Club-house; Messrs. Howel and 
Cos., Regent-street; Earl Spencer’s, James- 
place; United Service Club-house ; and many 
others. 

At all these places it is in excellent condition, 
except where it has been injured by accident; 
even bases, which are verv subject to blows, 
where fixed on floors, remain uninjured. 

There are several works now in band, 
which, if compared with old work, will 
shew that improvement has been made. 
I have now in hand a first-rate staircase and a 
hall, the scagliola work of which consists of a 
great number of columns, pilasters, and 
pedestals in imitation of various marbles, 
with white mouldings, and imitations of sta- 
tuary caps, bases, cornices, &c.; most of 
which are being done at Hoddesdon, and will 
be conveyed to Kilnwich Perey, in York- 


out its thickness, except that the veneer or 
outer coat has the colour mixed with it, and is 


| of rather less density of the two, and less 
| brittle than some of the marbles. I think I 
| bave said enough to establish the fact of its 


durability, and that English artists are supe- 
rior to the Italians; in fact, I will produce 
specimens of scagliola, which will prove it. 
The vile imitations, which are made by persons 
with very slight knowledge of the process, tend 
to bring it into disuse. With respect to its in- 
security when employed as columns having to 
bear a superincumbent weight, it is seldom 
used to support a heavy weight, except in ap- 
pearance, and where strength is required to 
ne girders, entablatures, &c., an iron 
column or core is fixed to take the weight, 
and the skeleton or cradle is made on it. 
This skeleton I will deseribe; it has a large 
iece of timber of 3 to 6 inches square, accord- 
ing to the size of column required, and circular 
pieces of wood are fixed to it; then strips of 
wood cut from a half-inch board are nailed 
round, which form a very strong skeleton, and it 
is made 2 or 3 inches less than the finished work, 
to allow for thickness of composition. Some 
of the inferior work has been done on very bad 
skeletons, formed of common laths, and the 
first coat composed of lime and bair. “H,G.M.” 
says the manufacturer is subject to — loss 
by the plaster setting too quickly; this is an 
error, for the solutions prevent that for five or 
six hours when necessary, and no manufacturer 
will keep it so long as to become useless, nor 
| expose it to the damp atmosphere, which will 
spoil it. There is no material so easily mended 
| without being seen, and as to expense, it is very 
| trifling in a building of magnitude,and seagliola 
vives an air of beauty, richness, and grandeur, 
which could not be attained without, a the 
expense of marble is so great. It bas been 
| used for a @oor ia the Hall of the Duke of 
' 
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Northumbland’s for many years, and it stands 
well, and is now used in the shape of colamns 
for lamps, of which I have sent 300 and up- 
wards, and continue making them, and it is also 
used for slabs, chimney-pieces, tables, vases, 
and many other purposes. “H.G. M.'s” state- 
ment, if not corrected, will tend to injure the 
trade, seeing it in a first-rate practical work, 
and also to discourage native industry. Foreign 
artists are too often encouraged without merit, 
and I think, Mr. Editor, your journal will cal- 
tivate native talent, especially as the art of 
seagliola is brought to such perfection by 
English artists. I will, if you think proper, 
lodge some specimens of scagliola at the Office 
of Tue Buinper, and I, as well as the 
trade in general, will feel glad to see this in- 
serted in your valuable journal. 

Hoddesdon. James Putnam, 

I shall return to the subject of plastic com- 
positions, cements, artificial stone, &c., in a 
future number. 











ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


An ordinary meeting of the Institute was 
held on Monday, January 27th, Mr. H. E. 
Kendall, vice-president, in the chair, when 
Herr Ladwig Gruner, of Rome, and Ii Conte 
Cavaliere Orti di Manara, Podesta di Verona, 
were elected corresponding members; Mr. 
John Tarring, fellow; and Messrs. F. Clark, 
Nevins Compton, Frederick Lett, Samuel 
Peyton, Robert C. Saunders, and Thomas 
Fuller, associates. Among the donations 
announced was “ Views of Ancient Monu- 
ments in Central America, Chiapas, and 
Yucatan,” by F. Catherwood, presented by the 
author, for which Mr. Godwin moved a special 
vote of thanks, and took occasion to speak of 
the interesting nature of the work. 

A paper was then read “ On the Domestic 
Architecture of France during the Middle 
Ages,”” by Mr. Ambrose Poynter, wherein the 
—— changes which occurred between the 

3th and 17th centuries, were traced. The 
data were chiefly taken from Rouen, where 
he did not find any specimen earlier than the 
first-named date. Beauvais contains some 
stone houses of the samedate. The roofs at this 
time were equilateral, but had afterwards much 
greater elevation. The dormer windows became 
an important featare, and were in some ex- 
amples highly decorated. In the 14th century 
he found few stone houses in France, and in 
the 15th they were chiefly of timber with 
overhanging fronts, one story projecting over 
the other. Bricks then became used in con- 
nection with timber. Protection being an 
object, there were few windows in the ground- 
story. In the L5th century the stairs were often 
formed in a tourelie projecting from the angle 
of the house, especially when at the corner of a 
street. At Dijon there was an interesting ex- 
ample of this, where the top of the newell was 
sculptured to represent a man with flowers on 
his head, which branched out and formed the 
roof, At Paris these tourelles are numerous : 
they are to be found also in Scotch architec- 
ture. Passing on to the time of the Re- 
naissance, he shewed the change in style 
which took place, and alluded to some fine 
specimens now at the Palace of the Beaux 
Arts, in Paris, “The paper then gave a view of 
the improvements made in the internal 
arrangement of houses in France, and some 
notices of the state of the city in early times. 
Philip Augustus paved for the first time four 
of the principal streets. In the 14th century 
the state of the streets was dreadful, nor did 
they become much better for a bundred years 
after. Mr. Poynter took an opportunity to 
mention that the French zovernment had 
presented, through M. Guizot, to our School 
of Design, casts from the celebrated bronze 
doors of the Baptistry at Florence, executed 
by Ghiberti, after the designs of Arnolfo ; 
and Mr. Wilson, the director of the school of 
design, who was present, invited all members 
of the Institute to examine them. 

Mr. I'anson, relative to Mr. Poynter's paper, 
considered that the roofs of high pitch were 
earlier than agricultural roofs. He mentioned 
that the works of the transition “period in 
France, were much betier than the Elizabethan 
works of this country, and attributed it to the 
circumstance that France had a more intimate 
connection with Italy than we had. 

The council have not yet reported on the 
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A FEW WORDS ON COMPETITIONS. 

Mvcu as the subject of architectural com- 
petitions has been discussed, we still seem to 
stand a long way distant from improvement. 
The general ignorance of the public infany 
thing beyond the mere book-illustration part 
of architecture, the apathy of the influential 
members of the profession towards the imme- 
diate interests of their younger brethren, and 
the want of energetic remonstrance and 
vigorous co-operation amongst architects in 
general, are obstacles in the way of change 
which need to be at once stoutly assailed and 
demolished. We assume that, were competi- 
tion only a little better managed, it might 
powerfully aid the progress of art, that it 
might call out the latent energies of the young, 
and infuse something of the ardour of vanlk 
into the exertions of the more advanced, keep 
the public mind alive to the use and value of 
architecture, and open to all a legitimate road 
to success in an artin which the avenues to 
fame and recompense are confessedly few, and 
difficult of discernment. We deem that the 
attempt to prove that all competition is adverse 
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merchant, would be considered as a fit subject 
for a commission of |} ; yet we could men- 
tion cases in which the pursuits of adjudicators 
have been as little akin to the subjects on 
which they have sat to decide. 

On one occasion a committee, for the erec- 
tion of a pump-room at Harrowgate, was 
composed of seventeen individuals, among 
whom were fiveinnkeepers, two wine-merchants, 
a porter-dealer, a baker, a coach-builder, a 
druggist, a plumber, a milkman, and a grocer. 
Now we wish to set no limits to the investiga- 
tions of man in architecture, or in any other 
study, but are these the individuals in whose 
custody we should choose, from their previous 
study and research, to leave the arts of a 
country? Doubtless they were all honoarable 
men, but some of them, if not all, were deceived 
by the trickeries so commonly employed, and 
which could not one moment escape the notice 
of an architect. Probably few of them were 
accustomed to the examination of geometrical 
drawings, the understanding of which requires 


| long previous study and attention. Each one, 


to progress in art fails, and is entirely incon- | 


sistent with experience in buildings erected or 
in progress; the errors that have resulted were 
clear and remediable, and could not recur with 
the changes about which there is no difference 
of opinion amongst us. Such are, for example, 
explicit instructions, public exhibition before 
the decision, and competent judgment. The 
barrier drawn between architects and the 
notice of the public needs every examination, 
and speedy removal ; but under the inflaence 
of a better system in competitions we are con- 
fident that the profession would rise in the 
estimation of the world, which is at present 
positively ignorant of its distinctive existence ; 
that the appliances of the art would he ex- 
tended to buildings to which it has been sup- 
posed inimical rather than subservient; that 
the accredited professor would supply the place 
of the empiric; and finally, that architects, in- 
stead of consuming those days when hope and 
exertion are at the highest in working out the 
ideas of others on an inadequate stipend, or in 
filling the duties of some appointment in which 
art has no place, would find the pleasing and 
healthful reward for years of toil and outlay, in 
the practice of an art which speaks the his- 
tory of mankind, and yields to all its votaries 
the “ purest well” of intellectual delight. 

We can hardly call to mind an instance 
in which competition has been conducted with 
fairness towards the several competitors, or 
for the benefit of the public. Indeed, it can 
hardly fail to be otherwise in the present state 
of matters. The interest which architecture 
excites is so small compared with its impor- 
tance, that its finest works are allowed to be 
destroyed without the slightest notice. So 
that the usual education and habits of men are 
calculated to fit them even less for judges of 
architecture than for architects, and other 
considerations are allowed to operate with un- 
due influence. 


It seems strange thatin a free country, we 
should permit ourselves to be ruled in matters 
of taste, possessing an importance in the highest 
degree national, by those who have never de- 
voted a single day of their lives to the study 
of the subjects on which they sit in judgment. 
Were our own character as a nation not in- 
volved in the question, it would still be unjust 
to suffer the dishonest proceedings complained 
of by architects ; and were they the only par- 
ties interested, which they are not, their claims 
should be considered in a country where jus- 
tice has been always considered the brightest 
jewel ia the sceptre of a government. We 
hesitate not to say, that were an individual to 
act as, with few exceptions, committees have 
acted, his society would be shanned by all who 
rank themselves as men of honour and in- 
tegrity. We need not deny that in some cases 
committees have desired to act with perfect 
good faith, but in general their ignorance of 
every thing that to form competent critics they 
should know, presents an insuperable barrier 
to a correct decision. Composed, for the most 
part, of men who consider the education of an 
architect limited to the knowledge of the five 
orders, they decide upon matters affecting the 
prosperity of twenty, fifty, or a hundred rising 
artists, and the or decline of art. 
Ove who applied in a case of t fever toa 
beker, or in ap abstruse point w to o wine 





we think, on being shewn the elevation of 
a building, would at once form an opinion as to 
its effect, instead of placing the plan and 
elevation side by side, and judging from the 
two, the only way in which architectural draw- 
ings are intended to be examined, as throagh 
the medium of several the same effect is 
conveyed which otherwise would be expressed 
by one perspective view. An inspection 
of the plan might shew that certain parts 
receded or advanced from the front; these in 
the elevation would appear upon the same 
plane, so that a tower shewn above the roof, 
and as if it were upon the plane of the front, 
might, in reality, stand in the centre of the 
block, and not appear when erected except 
from a point far removed from the building. 
If it requires great experience in the architect 
to unravel the mysteries of plan and section— 
and if, in addition, he must possess a knowledge 
of the strength of timber, of requisite supports 
and counterforts, of sizes of openings necessary 
to admit a proper quantity of light—if, to the 
experience of the practical man, he must add 
the acquirements of the man of science, and 
the taste and fancy of the artist, he has surely 
a right to expect corresponding qualifications 
and careful attention from those who adjudicate. 
Ordinarily, the committee are compelled to 
throw aside the instructions which were ri- 
gidly to be observed, so that the competitor 
who has acted with most good faith, in en- 
deavouring to make his design correspond in 
all particulars, is the first to feel the effects of 
his mistaken confidence. The committee will 
often state that the building must be of a style 
to which they attach an unintelligible name; 
that it shall be built of certain materials; and 
shall afford accommodation sufficient to double 
the sum the architect has to work upon; and 
that the drawings shall be delivered on a day so 
near at hand, that he has barely time to exeeute 
the actual drawing, much less to mature the 
design. How many instances have there been 
in which the whole of the competition draw- 
ings have been laid aside, the work being 
given to some more fortunate architect, who 
has had a larger sum for expenditare, and 
the whole of the competition drawings at 
his disposal for reference, no remuneration 
whatever being granted to the competitors. 
How often after the drawings have been sub- 
mitted, has one of the competitors received 
instructions to prepare another design, more in 
accordance with the altered views of the 
committse, to which the premium has been 
awarded, The architects who at present com- 
pete are, for the most part, those to whom 
competition presents the only chance of success ; 
they are compelled to embark in it with all 
its evils, and though, through trickery and 
ignorance, their chance is small, it ie their 
only one. But we cannot notice all the dis- 
advantages of the present system, and the 
dishonesty and want of principle which it en- 

of its effects we witness in some 
of our nations! edifices ; and it is not too mach 
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built. The confined streets of Rome made 
such a meeting-place as the forum necessary. 
Relative to these streets, he could not tell how 
a population of four millions could have moved 
in them. Adorned by such buildings, Rome 
became the grandest city in the world; it re- 
quired a strong imagination to recal the ap- 
pearance she must have presented in her per- 
fect state. The forum of Trajan was the most 
magnificent: it covered twelve acres of ground. 
The basilica was 540 feet by 168 feet. The 
forum itself, was a quarter larger than the 
court of Somerset House and was surrounded 
by & portico 32 feet deep with two ranges of 
columns. The plan of the new Exchange placed 
by the side ofa plan of this forum drawn to same 
scale, shewed strikingly the great size of the 
latter. Much could be learnt by studying the 
plan of this forum. ‘The professor then went 
on to speak of the best position for a monu- 
ment, to produce an effect on the beholder. 
He was satisfied, that by placing it in a con- 
fined space, its appearance was increased. An 
insulated column placed in the centre of a 
large area, lost much of its effect. If the 
buildings were removed from around St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the effect of the building would be 
lessened. Vanburgh excelled in placing his 
buildings so as to produce good effect. The 
gymnasium, the schools, and baths, formed a 
compact building of great size. In the side of 
the school there was an apse or semi-circular 
recess—this had not been forgotten by Wren 
when he rebuilt the Westminster School. 
Buildings in our country were deficient in 
character. In ancient models each had a dis- 
tinct character. To describe these buildings 
required a volume ; he simply alluded to them 
to induce students to give their attention to 
the study of them. He was aware that their 
everyday business, the duties of the various 
offices in which they were engaged, must oc- 
cupy the greater part of their time, but he 
nevertheless trusted they would make opportu- 
nities and become well acquainted with these 
glorious works of a glorious country. 








THE RUINED CITIES OF AMERICA. 

Arrracten by the subject, we attended a 
lecture under this title, delivered in Miss Kelly’s 
theatre, Dean-street, Soho, on Saturday last, 
hoping to be able to place before our readers 
some new information on these extraordinary 
and mysterious ruins. It seems that a society 
has been established, or is in progress, chiefl 
through the exertions of Mr. W. i. Shippard, 
of Turnham-green, under the designation of 
‘¢ The Museum of History,” or, as it originally 
stood, ‘My Museum.” The object of which, 
as set forth in a prospectus, is—“ to illustrate 
the history of man by means of popular lectures, 
aided and enforced by scenery, maps, and 
costumes, adding every scenic attraction to the 
higher views of instruction, and combining art, 
history, travels, aud geography. 

“ The classic lecturer shall thus convey his 
observations in the Roman forum restored, 
or awaken the spectator’s reflections amidst its 
very ruins.” 

he lecture on the present occasion was 
given by Mr. Shippard, and had all the aids 
pro sed in the prospectus—transparent maps, 
as large as the stage would admit, and some 
views of the ruins equally extensive, by Mr. C. 
Marshall so beautifully executed, as really to 
carry the spectator to the place itself. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Shippard mis- 
took his vocation when he turned lecturer. 
He seems enthusiastic in his endeavours to 
carry out what is really a fine idea, and, 
therefore, we would not willingly say any 
thing discourteous ; but wanting, as he does, 
the power of condensation, and the facility for 
connecting subjects, necessary for a lecturer, 
we are satisfied he will fail in rendering the 
institution popular, unless he yield the lecturer’s 
wand to more practised hands. If properly 
carried out, the “ Museum of History” may 
become a very important educational institution. 

The ruined citiesof America afford much 
interesting matter for consideration ; fortifi- 
cations, mounds, pyramids, town-walls, and 
temples, are scattered over a large extent of 
country, overgrown by enormous trees, and 
covered, in some instances, by 9 feet of mould. 
Mr. Stephens, in his intéresting account of 
these remnants of past time, speaks of no less 
than forty-four cities in one district alone, 





long buried and unknown. Some of these 
were described by the Spaniards 300 years 
ago, and their accounts shew that the ruins 


were in the same state then as now. These. 


statements were at that time considered fa- 
bulous, but are now verified.. The. date of 
their erection, and the people by whom they 
were executed, are still disputed points. ‘The 
pyramids agree in many particulars with those 
of Egypt (they face the cardinal points for 
example), but it does not seem certain that 
there was any connection between the two 
countries. 








ARCHITECTURAL THEOLOGY. 


Tue reporter for The Times at Exeter 
described in a recent communication St. 
Paul’s Church, in Penzance, which was 
built in 1842 by private subscription. He says 
that it is in “ the Norman Gothic style” and 
is fitted up in the interior almost precisely as 
a Roman Catholic Chapel. 

“This church is divided entirely by a dis- 
tinct chancel, with sedilia for the priests. They 
are thus separated during the whole service 
from the people. ‘The access to the pulpit, 
which is of stone, is within this chancel. ‘The 
lecturnum is placed on the base of the chancel ; 
so that, except when the priest descends to the 
faldstool, where he kneels with his face to the 
communion-table and his back to the people, 
he is separated from the congregation. That 
which in other churches is a railing round the 
communion-table, is here a stone screen built 
across the church, and separating this portion 
of it entirely for the use of the priests, and 
constituting it a kind of holy of holies. The 
faldstool is placed on the steps fronting and 
erected up to this screen. Within this chancel 
are two enormous candlesticks on each side the 
communion-table ; and on the table two other of 
smaller dimensions. Erected over the table 
is a large gilt cross; and the mode of conduct- 
ing the service, together with the ceremonies 
which have been introduced, render it a close 
copy of the Roman Catholic mode of worship. 
As may be supposed, this new church has 
excited much comment, and its mode of service 
has been much objected to. The Rev. C. V. 
Le Grice, for a great number of years minister 
of Penzance, in several very able letters, 
signed ‘Civis,’ eloquently and strongly de- 
nounced these innovations as dangerous tu the 
church, as an introduction of — 

“ Every thing ceremonial and nothing spi- 
ritual—every thing to make the priest proud, 
but not to make the people pious—in short, 
to strengthen Puseyism, which is an attempt 
to bring every thing connected with religion 
within the material walls of the church, within 
the exclusively distributive power of the Sacra- 
ments, and within the sole, mystic, arbitrary, 
dispensing meditation of the priesthood.” 








ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SCAGLIOLA, 
OR ARTIFICIAL MARBLE AND 
GRANITE. 

Sir,—In your useful journal, of the 21st of 
December last, a paragraph appeared con- 
cerning a factory about to be established at 
Berlin, for the manufacture of artificial marble 
(commonly called scagliola) from plaster of 
Paris and solutions of alum, said to be equal 
to the finest marble, from which it might 
appear to those who are unacquainted with it 
that scagliola was not made in England. And 
I see in your journal of January 11th there is 
another paragraph entitled “ Scagliola, or the 
Art of Imitating Marble,” which ouly tells us 
a few of the materials used, and is not altogether 
correct. I think the writer, (‘‘H. G. M.”) 
cannot understand it, for the art of making 
scagliola would fill a volume, and is kept secret 
by the trade. I do not know that it was ever 

ublished in a correct form, although attempts 
ie been made. He says, “in England it is 
comparatively unknown, having sunk into 
disuse, in consequence of the perishable nature 
of the material.” Now there are several 
establishments in London, and one at Hod- 
desdon, Herts: and it is very much in use 
by English artists, and has been for many years 
in our peas buildings and noblemen’s man- 
sions. Indeed, there is scarcely a building of 
note of the present day but is more or less 
embellished with this most beautiful material. 
That done at Buckingham Palace, Pantheon 
Oxford-street, and Everington’s, of which 
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“H.G. M.” speaks well, was executed by 
English artists; indeed, I know only one or 
two.places where it has been done by Italians 
or foreigners—namely, the chapel at Green- 
wich, and at Stoke Park, under Mr. Wyatt, the 
architect, many 200% ago. An English car- 
penter, named Alcott, who was employed to 
make the skeletons, and plane the work to its 
proper shape after the veneer, or outer coat, 
was laid on (as is the method in general), was 
sent to Stoke Park, having an insight of the 
process, to work at it; and he obtained a piece 
of real marble, and, contrary to directions, 
imitated it so well, as to please the architect 
more than what had been done by the Italians. 
I may mention that an offer was made to my 
foreman, a few years ago, who has been in the 
trade upwards of twenty-six years, to go to 
France,. to do some work, as_ his specimens 
were superior to those of the French artists. 
It has attained such. perfection in Eng- 
land, that, to make use of the words of Stuart, 
in his Dictionary of Architecture, “ it proves 
so complete a domaiints that nothing but a 
fracture of its substance can discover the 
difference.” I will mention a few places where 
I know it has been done, and the date, where 
1 am acquainted with it, viz. :— 

At the Duke of Wellington’s, Apsley-house, 
about the year 1821; Dukeof Northumberland’s, 
Zion-house, and at Charing-cross, 1819; Duke 
of Sutherland’s, 1829; Duke of Hamilton’s, 
1831; East-India College, Addiscombe, about 
1820; J.G. Bosanquet, Esq., Broxbourne-park, 
1835; Goldsmiths’-hall, 1833; Crockford’s 
Club-house; Atheneum Club-house; Uni- 
versity Club-house; Union Club-house; Ori- 
ental Club-house ; Lord Boston’s, Maidenhead ; 
the Reform Club-house; Messrs. Howel and 
Cos., Regent-street; Earl Spencer’s, James- 
place ; United Service Club-house ; and many 
others. 

At al] these places it is in excellent condition, 
except where it has been injured by accident; 
even bases, which are very subject to blows, 
where fixed on floors, remain uninjured. 

There are several works now in hand, 
which, if compared with old work, will 
shew that improvement has been made. 
I have now in hand a first-rate staircase and a 
hall, the scagliola work of which consists of a 
great number of columns, pilasters, and 
pedestals in imitation of various marbles, 
with white mouldings, and imitations of sta- 
tuary caps, bases, cornices, &c.; most of 
which are being done at Hoddesdon, and will 
be conveyed to Kilnwich Percy, in York- 
shire. Scagliolais of the same material through- 
out its thickness, except that the veneer or 
outer coat has the colour mixed with it, and is 
of rather less density of the two, and less 
brittle than some of the marbles. I think I 
have said enough to establish the fact of its 
durability, and that English artists are supe- 
rior to the Italians; in fact, I will produce 
specimens of scagliola, which will prove it. 
The vile imitations, which are made by persons 
with very slight knowledge of the process, tend 
to bring it into disuse. With respect to its in- 
security when employed as columns having to 
bear a superincumbent weight, it is seldom 
used to support a heavy weight, except in ap- 
pearance, and where strength is required to 
to girders, entablatures, &c., an iron 
column or core is fixed to take the weight, 
and the skeleton or cradle is made on it. . 

This skeleton I will describe; it has a large 

iece of timber of 3 to 6 inches square, accord- 
ing to the size of column required, and circular 
pieces of wood are fixed to it; then strips of 
wood cut from a half-inch board are nailed 
round, which form a very strong skeleton, and it 
is made 2 or 3 inches less than the finished work, 
to allow for thickness of composition. Some 
of the inferior work has been done on very bad 
skeletons, formed of common laths, and the 
first coat composed of lime and hair. “H.G.M.” 
says the manufacturer is subject to great loss 
by the plaster setting too quickly; this is an 
error, for the solutions prevent that for five or 
six hours when necessary, and no manufacturer 
will keep it so long as to become useless, nor 
expose it to the damp atmosphere, which will 
spoil it. There is no material so easily mended 
without being seen, and as to expense, it is very 
trifling in a building of magnitude,and scagliola 
gives an air of beauty, richness, and grandeur, 
which could not be attained without, as the 
expense of marble is so great. It has been 
used for a floor in the Hall of the Duke of 
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Northumbland’s for many years, and it stands 
well, and is now used in the shape of columns 
for lamps, of which I have sent 300 and up- 
wards, and continue making them, and it is also 
used for slabs, chimney-pieces, tables, vases, 
and many other purposes. ‘“H. G. M.’s ” state- 
ment, if not corrected, will tend to injure the 
trade, seeing it in a first-rate practical work, 
and also to discourage native industry. Forei 
artists are too often encouraged without merit, 
and I think, Mr. Editor, your journal will cul- 
tivate native talent, especially as the art of 
scagliola is brought to such perfection by 
English artists. I will, if you think proper, 
lodge some specimens of scagliola at the Office 
of Tue Buinper, and I, as well as the 
trade in general, will feel glad to see this in- 
serted in your valuable journal. 

Hoddesdon. James PunHam. 

I shall return to the subject of plastic com- 
positions, cements, artificial stone, &c., in a 
fature number. 


ee 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


An ordinary meeting of the Institute was 
held on Monday, January 27th, Mr. H. E. 
Kendall, vice-president, in the chair, when 
Herr Ludwig Gruner, of Rome, and Il Conte 
Cavaliere Orti di Manara, Podesta di Verona, 
were elected corresponding members; Mr. 
John Tarring, fellow; and Messrs. F. Clark, 
Nevins Compton, Frederick Lett, Samuel 
Peyton, Robert C. Saunders, and Thomas 
Fuller, associates. Among the donations 
announced was “ Views of Ancient Monu- 
ments in Central America, Chiapas, and 
Yucatan,” by F. Catherwood, presented by the 
author, for which Mr. Godwin moved a special 
vote of thanks, and took occasion to speak of 
the interesting nature of the work. 

A paper was then read “ On the Domestic 
Architecture of France during the Middle 
Ages,” by Mr. Ambrose Poynter, wherein the 
gradaal changes which occurred between the 

3th and 17th centuries, were traced. The 
data were chiefly taken from Rouen, where 
he did not find any specimen earlier than the 
first-named date. Beanvais contains some 
stone houses of the samedate. The roofs at this 
time were equilateral, but had afterwards much 
greater elevation. The dormer windows became 
an important feature, and were in some ex- 
amples highly decorated. In the 14th century 
he found few stone houses in France, and in 
the 15th they were chiefly of timber with 
overhanging fronts, one story projecting over 
the other. Bricks then became used in con- 
nection with timber. Protection being an 
object, there were few windows in the ground- 
story. In the 15th century the stairs were often 
formed in a tourelle projecting from the angle 
of the house, especially when at the corner of a 
street. At Dijon there was an interesting ex- 
ample of this, where the top of the newell was 
sculptured to represent a man with flowers on 
his head, which branched out and formed the 
roof. At Paris these tourelles are numerous : 
they are to be found also in Scotch architec- 
ture. Passing on to the time of the Re- 
naissance, he shewed the change in style 
which took place, and alluded to some fine 
specimens now at the Palace of the Beaux 
Arts, in Paris, The paper then gave a view of 
the improvements made in the internal 
arrangement of houses in France, and some 
notices of the state of the city in early times. 
Philip Augustus paved for the first time four 
of the principal streets. In the 14th century 
the state of the streets was dreadful, nor did 
they become much better for a hundred years 
after. Mr. Poynter took an opportunity to 
mention that the French government had 
presented, through M. Guizot, to our School 
of Design, casts from the celebrated bronze 
doors of the Baptistry at Florence, executed 
by Ghiberti, after the designs of Arnolfo ; 
and Mr. Wilson, the director of the school of 
design, who was present, invited all members 
of the Institute to examine them. 

Mr. I’anson, relative to Mr. Poynter’s paper, 
considered that the roofs of high pitch were 
earlier than agricultural roofs. He mentioned 
that the works of the transition “period in 
France, were much better than the Elizabethan 
works of this country, and attributed it to the 
circumstance that France had a more intimate 
connection with Italy than we had. 

The council have not yet reported on the 
prize essays, 





A FEW WORDS ON COMPETITIONS. 

Mvoun as the subject of architectural com- 
petitions has been dieduiaed, we still seem to 
stand a long way distant from improvement. 
The general ignorance of the public infany 
thing beyond the mere book-illustration part 
of architecture, the apathy of the influential 
members of the profession towards the imme- 
diate interests of their younger brethren, and 
the want of energetic remonstrance and 
vigorous co-operation amongst architects in 
general, are obstacles in the way of change 
which need to be at once stoutly assailed and 
demolished. We assume that, were competi- 
tion only a little better managed, it might 
powerfully aid the progress of art, that it 
might call out the latent energies of the young, 
and infuse something of the ardour of youth 
into the exertions of the more advanced, keep 
the public mind alive to the use and value of 
architecture, and open to all a legitimate road 
to success in an art in which the avenues to 
fame and recompense are confessedly few, and 
difficult of discernment. We deem that the 
attempt to prove that all competition is adverse 
to progress in art fails, and is entirely incon- 
sistent with experience in buildings erected or 
in progress ; the errors that have resulted were 
clear and remediable, and could not recur with 
the changes about which there is no difference 
of opinion amongst us. Such are, for example, 
explicit instructions, public exhibition before 
the decision, and competent judgment. The 
barrier drawn. between architects and the 
notice of the public needs every examination, 
and speedy removal ; but under the influence 
of a better system in competitions we are con- 
fident that the profession would rise in the 
estimation of the world, which is at present 
positively ignorant of its distinctive existence ; 
that the appliances of the art would be ex- 
tended to buildings to which it has been sup- 
posed inimical rather than subservient; that 
the accredited professor would supply the place 
of the empiric; and finally, that architects, in- 
stead of consuming those days when hope and 
exertion are at the highest in working out the 
ideas of others on an inadequate stipend, or in 
filling the duties of some appointment in which 
art has no place, would find the pleasing and 
healthful reward for years of toil and outlay, in 
the practice of an art which speaks the his- 
tory of mankind, and yields to all its votaries 
the “ purest well” of intellectual delight. 

We can hardly call to mind an instance 
in which competition has been conducted with 
fairness towards the several competitors, or 
for the benefit of the public. Indeed, it can 
hardly fail to be otherwise in the present state 
of matters. The interest which architecture 
excites is so small compared with its impor- 
tance, that its finest works are allowed to be 
destroyed without the slightest notice. So 
that the usual education and habits of men are 
calculated to fit them even less for judges of 
architecture than for architects, and other 
considerations are allowed to operate with un- 
due influence. 


It seems strange that in a free country, we 
should permit ourselves to be ruled in matters 
of taste, possessing an importance in the highest 
degree national, by those who have never de- 
voted a single day of their lives to the study 
of the subjects on which they sit in judgment. 
Were our own character as a nation not in- 
volved in the question, it would still be unjust 
to suffer the dishonest proceedings complained 
of by architects ; and were they the only par- 
ties interested, which they are not, their claims 
should be considered in a country where jus- 
tice has been always considered the brightest 
jewel in the sceptre of a government. We 
hesitate not to say, that were an individual to 
act as, with few exceptions, committees have 
acted, his society would be shunned by all who 
rank themselves as men of honour and in- 
tegrity. Weneed not deny that in some cases 
committees have desired to act with perfect 
good faith, but in general their ignorance of 
every thing that to form competent critics they 
should know, presents an insuperable barrier 
to a correct decision. Composed, for the most 
part, of men who consider the education of an 
architect limited to the knowledge of the five 
orders, they decide upon matters affecting the 
prosperity of twenty, fifty, or a hundred rising 
artists, and the progress or decline of art. 
One who applied in a case of typhus fever to a 
baker, or in an abstruse point of law to a wine- 





merchant, would be considered as @ fit subject 
for a commission of lunacy ; yet we could men- 
tion cases in which the pursuits of adjudicators 
have been as little akin to the subjects on 
which they have sat to decide. 

On one occasion a committee, for the erec- 
tion of a pump-room at Harrowgate, was 
composed of seventeen individuals, among 
whom were fiveinnkeepers, two wine-ierchants, 
a porter-dealer, a baker, a coach-builder, a 
druggist, a plumber, a milkman, and a grocer. 
Now we wish to set no limits to the investiga- 
tions of man in architecture, or in any other 
study, but are these the individuals in whose 
custody we should choose, from their previous 
study and research, to leave the arts of a 
country? Doubtless they were all honourable 
men, but some of them, if not all, were deceived 
by the trickeries so commonly employed, and 
which could not one moment escape the notice 
of an architect. Probably few of them were 
accustomed to the examination of geometrical 
drawings, the understanding of which requires 
long "oto study and attention. Each one, 
we think, on being shewn the elevation of 
a building, would at once form an opinion as to 
its effect, instead of placing the plan and 
elevation side by side, and judging from the 
two, the only way in which architectural draw- 
ings are intended to be examined, as through 
the medium of several the same effect is 
conveyed which otherwise would be expressed 
by one perspective view. An inspection 
of the plan might shew that certain parts 
receded or advanced from the front; these in 
the elevation would appear upon the same 
plane, so that a tower shewn above the roof, 
and as if it were upon the plane of the front, 
might, in reality, stand in the centre of the 
block, and not appear when erected except 
from a point far removed from the building. 
If it requires great experience in the architect 
to unravel the mysteries of plan and section— 
and if, in addition, he must possess a knowledge 
of the strength of timber, of requisite supports 
and counterforts, of sizes of openings necessary 
to admit a proper quantity of light—if, to the 
experience of the practical man, he must add 
the acquirements of the man of science, and 
the taste and fancy of the artist, he has surely 
a right to expect corresponding qualifications 
and careful attention from those who adjudicate. 
Ordinarily, the committee are compelled to 
throw aside the instructions which were ri- 
gidly to be observed, so that the competitor 
who has acted with most good faith, in en- 
deavouring to make his design correspond in 
all particulars, is the first to feel the effects of 
his mistaken confidence. The committee will 
often state that the building must be of a style 
to which they attach an unintelligible name; 
that it shall be built of certain materials; and 
shall afford accommodation sufficient to double 
the sum the architect has to work upon ; and 
that the drawings shall be delivered on a day so 
near at hand, that he has barely time to execute 
the actual drawing, much less to mature the 
design. How many instances have there been 
in which the whole of the competition draw- 
ings have been laid aside, the work being 
given to some more fortunate architect, who 
has had a larger sum for expenditure, and 
the whole of the competition drawings at 
his disposal for reference, no remuneration 
whatever being granted to the competitors. 
How often after the drawings have been sub- 
mitted, has one of the competitors received 
instructions to prepare another design, more in 
accordance with the altered views of the 
committee, to which the premium has been 
awarded. The architects who at present com- 
pete are, for the most part, those to whom 
competition presents the svigehanns of success; 
they are compelled to embark in it with all 
its evils, and though, through trickery and 
ignorance, their chance is small, it is their 
only one. But we cannot notice all the dis- 
advantages of the present system, and the 
dishonesty and want of principle which it en- 
genders—one of its effects we witness in some 
of our national edifices ; and it is not too much 
to say, that were a change effected, compe 
tition might oftener be appealed to, and we 
might hope to feel the result in a higher eha- 
acter in all our structures. The only course 
which, in the opinion of the writer, committees 
can pursue toinduce men of established repu- 
tation to compete, with perfect fairness to the 
competitors, and to prevent the saneying 
attacks to which they are now exposed, wi 
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be, in all cases, to call in the aid of architects 
themselves, and to exhibit the designs publicly 
before the decision. j 

The instructions, in the first instance, should 
be carefully framed, with complete practical 
particulars as to the objects and destination of 
the intended building, leaving to the architect 
the consideration of the mode in which those 
objects may be obtained. Full information 
should be afforded as to foundations, leveis, 
and drainage; a plan of the land should be 
given, and some account of the site. The 
amount at the disposal of the committee 
should be stated, with the description and cost 
of building materials in the neighbourhood of 
the intended edifice. In deciding upon the 
merits of the designs, the committee 
should either refer them to architects of emi- 
nence, unconnected with the competition, or to 
the competitors themselves, who should record 
their votes openly, no one voting for his own 
design. The former course was pursued in the 
first competition for the Royal Exchange, and, 
by the report of the appointed architects, it 
appeared that many of the designs possessed 
errors of construction which would certainly 
have escaped the attention of any but pro- 
fessional men. We urge upon the atten- 
tion of building committees the considera- 
tion of the important subject we have noticed. 
The plan is by no means new, and in 
some minor details might need considera- 
tion, but we are assured that no system could 
be worse than the present want of tt, fraught, 
as it is, with injustice to the architect, discredit 
to the promoters, and with irreparable injury 
to the arts, and consequent standing of the 
country in the scale of nations. E. H. 

[If the history of competitions were written, 
ite details would shew an extent of rascalit 
astounding to architects themselves. We shall 
not fail to publish particulars of such mal-prac- 
tices as come to our knowledge. The remedy 
unfortunately is not evident or easy.—Ep.] 

















ON BATH STONE. 
BY C. H. SMITH. 

Barn stone has been used almost universally, 
as a mineral substance for building, in the city 
of Bath, during a long period. The Abbey 
Church, which was not finished till after the 
Reformation, has been in great part restored 
within the last thirty or forty years. The 
west front has been richly ornamented, espe- 
cially with a representation of Jacob’s ludder 


on each tower, reaching from top to bottom, 


on which many angels were carved in bold 
relief; these have now mouldered away, till 
only a few faint truces remain, just sufficient 
to indicate where they originally were. This 
building I am inclined to believe is the oldest 
in existence of Bath stone, and beyond doubt 
not a very favourable specimen of its durability. 
The oldest of the modern buildings of similar 
méterial in that city is, I imagine, Queen- 
square, erected in the beginning of the last 
eentury; the houses are ornamented with pro- 
jetting mouldings, Corinthian capitals, &c. ; 
afd certainly they are not much decomposed, 
considering the time since they were erected. 
It has been remarked that Bath stone ap- 
per to stand the weather better in the neigh- 
ourhood of the quarries than it does if removed 
to a distance, or in London; and, judging 
from the present condition of the oldest houses 
at Bath in comparison with Bath stone build- 
ings of more modern date erected in London, 
& casdal observer might indulge his imagina- 
tion with the idea of something being more 
congenial to the stone in its native atmosphere 
than if removed to waste and perish in what 
may be termed a foreign climate. I am ready 
and wiiling to admit that there may be a very 
material difference between the air of Lom- 
bard-street or the Royal Exchange, and that 
of the land of the cuckoo and the nightingale, 
or any other spot far from the busy world’s 
unceasing sound. But I cannot conceive it 
probable, that a stone which would last for a 
cénitury or more in the city of Bath or.its en- 
virons, would decompose in a quarter of that 
time were it placed in the Regent’s-park. The 
jlain matter of fact is, that the stone used in 
‘the construction of the oldest buildings at Bath 
was procured from the Box quarries, which is 
in the more important qualities very superior 
to, and far more durable than, such as is now 
generally used. The Box qu stone is still 
used occasionally in and about Bath, but the 
stone merchants in London have long since 
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discovered that the masons will not buy it on 
account of its being a little coarser and harder, 
and thereby more expensive to work. 

Coombe Down Bath stone was next intro- 
duced ; it is finer grained, softer, and less dur- 
able than the Box stone; but both these have 
been almost entirely superseded by the grand 
favourite from Monckton Farleigh, or by what 
is usually called “ Farleigh Down Bath stone.” 
This material possesses all the qualities re- 
quired by a hasty mason or contractor ; it may 
be sawed dry, like wood, with a common peg- 
toothed saw, more expeditiously than any other 
stone ; an industrious workman may do almost 
as much work as he pleases in it, consequently 
a building may be executed in this stone in a 
shorter space of time than in any other; and, 
lastly, it decomposes in a shorter space of time 
than any other stone, hence some people are 
inclined to think it ‘ makes good for trade.” 

The restorations of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, at Westminster, were executed in 
Coombe Down Bath stone, between the years 
1808 and 1821, at an expense to the nation of 
about forty thousand pounds. A large pro- 
portion of this amount was for the Bath stone, 
which has always been about as expensive in 
London as those of a more durable nature. 
If an additional ten thousand pounds had been 
bestowed on labour, in all probability a mate- 
rial might have been selected which would 
have lasted several centuries longer without 
being in so decomposing a condition. But 
whilst the lover of elegant architecture is ad- 
miring the extreme attention that has been 
bestowed in present the true spirit of the 
original design, he will be annoyed at discover- 
ing abundant evidences of premature decay. 
Many projecting parts of that beautiful fabric 
are conspicuously mouldering away, in less 
than thirty years since they were restored. A 
casual observer may, by one glance at the south- 
eastern towers, convince himself of the truth 
of these statements; but on more attentive 
examination, a considerable portion of the 
masonry throughout the entire structure, espe- 
cially the more exposed parts, will present 
multitudes of slight undulations or swellings, 
somewhat resembling in their progress gather- 
ings or tumours under the skin; these increase 
in size and number until they meet each other, 
when they burst, and the surface falls off. 
This cankering process will be repeated as 
often as a fresh surface is exposed, until all 
architectural features are obliterated. Such 
is the lamentable condition and prospective 
state of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at this 
time, that there is every probability of its being 
in the same dilapidated condition within thirty 
or forty years that it was in before the repairs 
were commenced in the year 1808.* 

That there are many stones in the building 
which at present shew no symptons of decom- 
position is readily admitted ; and those persons 
who advocate the use of Bath stone for such 
highly decorative purposes frequently imagine 
that sufficient care has not been taken to place 
the stones on their natural bed. The import- 
ance of such precaution is generally very con- 
siderably overrated; 1 do not consider it sig- 
nifies which way a stone is fixed, unless it 
presents a laminated structure, which scarcely 
ever occurs amongst the oolites. A stone of 
an open, powdery, and slightly cemented tex- 
ture, will, if exposed to the weather, decompose 
in a comparatively short space of time, in 
whatever direction it may be fixed, or which- 
ever surface may be parallel to the horizon. 

Another generally received fallacy is the 
opinion that soft stone will become hard and 
durable by exposure. Although this notion is 
true to a certain extent, it is not of sufficient 
importance to warrant its appreciation in archi- 
tectural works. All kinds of stone while in 
the rock, or when recently quarried, are some- 
what softer and more easily worked than after 
they have been exposed to the atmosphere a 
few months, owing to the stone in its original 
situation being more thoroughly saturated with ‘ 
moisture than can ever be accomplished after 


_* The north front of Westminster Hall was restored with 
similar material immediately after Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel was completed; it is now progressing in the same 
state towards decay. During the spring of the year 1840, 

the stonework about the principal washed by 
means of an engine; this operation mutilated the projections 

in a slight degree, the force of the jet of water 2 : 
many small portions of stone from the prominent parts that 

were already in a decomposing state. The restorations. of 

Westminster Abbey, north side, are proceeding slowly with 

Bath stone, apparently from Farleigh Down quatties ; itis to 

be regretted that a more durable stone is not used, since 
there is unequivocal proof of its perishable quality in the ad- : 
joining edifice, 
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it has been once allowed to get dry. This is * 
principle well known to imasons, for it is a 
general practice amongst workmen to fre: 
quently wet a stone, especially if it be rather 
of a hard quality, during their operation of 
working it into mouldings or ornaments, to 
make it work, as they term it, “ more kindly.” 
If the stone be remarkably soft, it is advisable 
not to let it dry too fast after it has been taken 
from the quarry, for fear of its cracking, it 
consequence of the moisture being removed 
from the outside before the interior of the 
block can have had time to evaporate; hence 
while the central part remains of its original 
size and extremely damp, the surface will dry, 
shrink, and thereby cause many invisible cracks, 
the effect of which will be conspicuous after a 
sharp frost. 

All free-working limestones and oolites be- 
come in some degree harder on their surface 
by exposure to weather. This arises from a 
very slight decomposition taking place, which 
will remove most of the softer particles, and 
leave the hardest and most durable to act as a 
protection to the remainder. In addition to 
which, the pores and interstices of the surface 
get filled with dust and dirt, washed in by rain 
assisted by powerful winds ; all which circum- 
stances help to secure the least protected grains 
from external violence. If the stone be naturally 
compact and durable, a surface of this descrip- 
tion will materially assist its duration; but, on 
the other hand, such material as the Heddington 
stone, near Oxford, or the most gins 
Bath stone, will in due time similarly attain a 
hard crust, which, from the general body of 
the stone being loose and powdery, is not suffi- 
ciently compact to hold on ; water will soak in 
behind the crust, cause a swelling and disrup- 
tion on the surface, which ultimately breaks. 
The crust thus opened gradually bends for- 
ward more and more, until finally the weight 
of the disintegrated portion causes it to fall off. 
In some instances, as in Bath stone, these de- 
fective places rarely exceed an inch or two of 
surface before the decomposed part falls off; 
whereas the crust of the buildings at Oxford 
is so remarkably tenacious that it peels off and 
hangs like rags, often as much as a foot super- 
ficial, before it entirely separates. Upon the 
whole, I do not consider it a recommendation 
to a soft stone to say that it gradually becomes 
harder on the surface. 


As Bath stone is decidedly one of the most 
fragile mineral substances ever used for build- 
ing, a few observations on its cohesive 
strength may be offered, less on account of 
their utility, than because most persons who 
have investigated the subject of stone for 
building have expatiated considerably on this 
head. In all cases which have come within 
my notice, the stone possessing the least cohe- 
sive strength, or that which will crush with 
less pressure than any other, is nevertheless 
strong enough, when once fixed, for almost all 
practical purposes. No architectural members 
have to sustain greater pressure in proportion 
to their size than mullions of large Gothi¢ 
windows. The tracery in the great north 
window of Westminster Hall is now executed 
in Bath stone, which is remarkable for having 
the least cohesive strength of all the specimens 
experimented upon and described in the Report 
on the Stone for the new Houses of Parlia: 
ment. Some of the mullions of that window 
are less than 9 inches wide, and more thati 
40 feet high, sustaining not only their own 
weight, but also the whole of the tracery 
beneath the arch. The eastern window of 
Carlisle Cathedral, built of a friable, red 
sandstone, is 50 feet high; the maullions are 
smaller and: the tracery much heavier than if 
that at Westminster; yet in neither of these 
examples are there any symptoms of crushing. 
The cohesive strength of stones is never tore 
severely tested than during their conversion by 
workmen from the rough state to being fixed 
in their final situation in a yore ‘ Darin 
these operations iron levers, jacks, lewises, an 
various other implements are applied, fre- 
quently without judgment, and with but little 
regard to the mechanical violence which a 
stone will bear; therefore, it mdy be eon- 
sidered a useful practizal role, that however soft 


4 @ stone may be, if it resistthe liability of dama 


until oat of the mason’s hands, there ean 
little doubt of its possessing sufficient cohesive 
strength for any kind of architectaral work.— 
Lithology, or Observations on Stone tied for 
Buitlding.— Trans. British Architects. 
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THE IRON TRADE OF SCOTLAND. 


Seeing that the iron trade of this country 
now employs a large amount of wealth and 
enterprise, and that, in many districts, the 
mineral resources are yet only beginning to 
attract attention, it may not be uninteresting 
to take a brief glance at the history of this im- 
portant branch of national industry. We have 
not sufficient data to trace its earliest com- 
mencement in this northern part of the king- 
dom, but it is believed that attempts were made 
at a remote period to extract iron from ore in 
open fires, of which evidences are supposed to 
exist in some of the higher mineral districts. 
About a century ago, the first application of 
pit coal for smelting iron was made in the 
south, previous to which we find that there 
were fifty-nine furnaces in England and Wales, 
producing ata very great cost, by means of 
wood fuel, about 17,000 tons of iron per an- 
num, or about 290 tons from each furnace. 
Subsequently to the introduction of pit coal for 
fuel, furnaces were erected at Carron and Wil- 
sontown, in Scotland, and, towards ths close of 
last century, at Clyde, Muirkirk, Devon, and 
Omoa, It has only been, however, during the 
last twenty-five years that the trade assumed 
any importance in this quarter, and we shall 
confine our remarks to the progress which it 
has made within that period. 

As the best index to its condition, we give 
the following list of the selling prices of the 
best quality of foundry pig-iron per ton in the 
Glasgow market for the month of January in 
each year :— 
1821—2€7 1826—£104 1831—#5 1836—#5} 1841—£33 
¥e22— 6 1827— 7 1832— 431837— 5 1842— 3 
1823— 5} 1828— 6 1833— 49 1838— § 1843 2% 
1624— 6 1829— 63 1834— 43 1839— 43 1844— 2} 
1825— 12 1830— 5 1835— 4$ 1840-— 33 1845— 3} 

At the commencement of the above period, 
the number of furnaces in operation in Scot- 
land was fifteen, and the average make of iron 
about 575 tons per week, or 25,650 tons per 
annum. In 1826, when an impulse had been 
givento the trade by the higher pri¢és of the 
two preceding years, the number of furnaces 
increased to twenty-two, the weekly miake to 
780 tons, and the annual average t6 36,900 
tons. About this périod an effecteal str 
was made to obtain a reduction of dwity om cast 
and wrought-iron imported from fo¥eign 
countries, and we find Mr. Crawshiay, oie of 
the largest ironmasters in Walésy iv Bis evi- 
dence before a committee of the Howse of Com- 
mons, in 1825, stating that the anual make of 


iron in Great Britain was 600,000 tons, of 


which one-third was exported to foréigi? éoun- | 


tries. The above produce may be apportioned 
as follows :— 


South Wales. CSC eee SS ; ere coe 23%,000 tons. 
North Wales +. ‘e , ft 








” 

Staffordshire . 60 cce ve! $ % ‘ 1 P ” 
Shropshire. ... 6. 66.00. , # Ww thee 000 
Yorkshire 2.6. 6000s FF ~ 97,000 4 
Derbyshire............ | er 20,000, 
Scotland ....< ove beered ) ima” 29,000; 
Total...... 25 yw ee GOG000 77» 


In 1826 the imports of Welsh pig-iron into’ | 
the Clyde were 1,600 tons, and the gerieral | 


exports of Scotch about 8,500 tons, being, in 
both cases, a slight increase on the preceding’ 
year. The trade remained somewhat stationary, 
with gradually declining prices, until the 
effects of Mr. J. B. Neilson’s hot-blast came 
into operation. The patent was obtained in 
1829, but several years elapsed before its prac- 
tical application with raw coal was accom- 
plished. This opened an entirely new era in 
the iron trade of Scotland; the quantity pro- 
duced from the same furnaces became at once 
more than doubled, while the consumption’ of 
coal, to each ton of pig-iron, was reduced to 
about one-fourth—hence an immense stimulus 
wasgiven tothe trade. Existing works were 
greatly extended, and new works were esta- 
blished in districts where, a few years before, 
the minerals were considered next to valueless. 
Thus it is, that, during the last fifteen years, 
the’ number of furnaces have becorie nearly 
quadrupled; and with’ recent improvements in 
the construction, the yield from each, on an 
average, may now be reckoned about treble 
the quantity which was formerly made with 
cold air and charred coal. At first there were 
rei age of the inferiority of the iron nade 
by the new system, arising chiefly from the 
pig. being more easily broke ; but we believe it 





strong, and of as sound texture, as those made 
from cold-blast. It must, therefore, be 
évident that the application of heated air if 
smelting iron has been an incalculable benefit 
to the country, to the iron trade generally, and 
to the landed interest. It has cheapened the 
cost and increased the variety and usefulness 
of articles manufactured from iron; it has 
vastly augmented the consumption; and, but 
for this improvement, large tracts of land in 
the west of Scotland, now yielding a handsome 
return, would have remained at the former low 
value of surface rent. The extension of rail- 
way communiéation will open up other rich 
pee extensive mineral fields, so that we may 
expect to see thé iron trade of Scotland pro- 
gressively inctéasing for many years to come. 
The average ntitiiber of furnaces in operation 
last year was 65, and the weekly produce 6,600 
tons, giving af afiqual make of 330,000 tons, 
or considerably #bove one-half of the entire 
make for Grédt Britain in 1825. 

The folloWitig are the exports of Seotch 
pig-iron (in tne), as derived from authentic 
es for | it two years, exclusively of 
what was shippéd by way of Liverpool, which 
to America Rene, wan have desouined to a 


very considéfable quantity — 
ent. America, Indies, &¢, 
1843... Co tcccs JAR cores. 863 
1944... 96 ésisce HAW i6cc 613 


In the fortier of these years the lowness of 
the pftee, and thé proépéet of increased duty 
in Geri , iddi¢ed af @Xfensive trade in pig- 
iron, # ‘hente 4 6f which was for con- 
version it6 thalléable it6h. In the event of an 
modifieatiow of the Advévi¢an tariff there will 
be — déinand for Séotch pig-iron for that 

uartér: 
‘ But thevé is another feature which speaks 
well for éhe wre 6 prosperity of the iron trade 


in = féciliar character, the 
abundawiee, arid thé ss of the minerals, | 
admit of ion — wed at less cost than 
in ady divtfict of érthér England or Wales ; | 


consequently, instead of itiporting from thence, | 


as formerly, large quantities of Seotel iron are 
now éév6 16 these districts—this, #6 doubt yarises 


vigglé | chiefly fren the or af Gost, but avother 


ch pigeirow iv 


| cause midy be assigned. § 
, sted for ii malleable irony 


‘and ad the présewt dnpu¥élleled demand for 
| Yailw «sip awd other purposes) hae 
; Outs tr Ppp produée of pig-iron in some of 
the # localities, it tray be expeered t 
recourse will be bad 6 Scotland for inevéas 
npplié’ to meet Wing déficietit'y.’ 


! & wily remayk, Mat the Man of 
malleatte tron is yet bit in’ its infaney in? Sedt- 
land, although making rapid strides towards 
avy intiportart position : there are five establish- 
iieiits, and the prevent make my be com- 


‘pitted abovit 900’ tons per week, or 45,008 tons 


per donut For superior finish, toughness, 
avid: uniformity, it will stand —_ wit i 
: either English ov Wels = 
Gurdon: = 


camel 








or THe Fine Arts.—We reveritly alluded to 
the intention which existed of founding a Fine 
Arts’ Academy in Bristol, and are mar to 
find that it has now assumed a tangible shape, 
and has come before the public with a list of 
donors and subscribers whose munificent con- 
tributions shew them to be not only earnest in 
carrying out the scheme, but determined to 
evince their zeal in the most effective and pal- 
pable form. The lady, whose princely donation, 
2,000/., headsthe list, deserves the highest praise 
for her public spirit and liberality. All honour 
is likewise due to Mr. P. W. S. Miles, M.P., 
who originated this important movement, and 
to the gentleman associated with him, for com- 
bining to remove the stigma which rests upon 
Bristol in regard to the arts. The objects of 
the society are the advancement of the arts of 
painting in oil, fresco, and water-colours; of 
drawing in chalk ; of the study of sculpture and 
to architecture : and of the other branchesof the 
fine arts. ‘The academy will be free to all 
artists residing within ten miles of Bristol 
for the previous twelve months, on their sub- 
scribing to its rules, and’ on certain ¢ondi- 
tions; and its arrangements will comprehend 
a school of painting. and sculpture; pecuniary 
and honorary rewards to artists and students ; 





has’ been’ oitemnt ascertained, from nu- 
merous. experiments’ by practical men, that, 


with proper care in thé selection, castings | 


exhibitions of pictures, &c., &c.; and an art 
ution, 





produced from hot-blast iron are equally | 


i atid convenient to’ the class 
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PROBABLE QUANTITY OF IRON REQUIRED 
FOR THE NEW RAILWAYS. 

Ir has been estimated, that out of the nu- 
méfotis railway Wills coming before Parlia- 
ment next month, there will be forty-five car- 
ried, or about one-fifth of the present applica- 
tions. Taking these lines at an average length 
of forty miles each, there will be 1800 miles of 
railway to be formed, commencing from the 
autumn of this year, and extending over 1846; 
for, though these will not be all completed at 
that period, the deficiency may be more than 
made up by the lines which were passed durin 
last session, and which are now arsed formed. 
A yard of railway requires 280 lbs. of rails, 
98 Ibs. of cast-iron chairs, and about 70 lbs. of 
iron girders—making 4 cwts. per yard, or 352 
tons per mile, In addition to this, it is pretty 
clearly ascertained, that an equal amount of 
iron is required for each mile, in waggons, car- 
riages, stations, engines, and locomotive es- 
tablishments, &c.—making 7(0 tons of iron 
for each mile, or 1,260,000 tons for 1800 miles 
of railways about to be constructed in this 
country, or, as nearly as possible, the whole 
make of iron in Great Britain for one year. 
This is independent of the contractors’ rails, 
which are immense ; and, if to this tremendous 
consumption be added what will be required 
for the new water and gas companies, the docks 
and other great public works, as well as the 
extra demand arising out of the prosperous 
trade of the country, it can hardly be con- 
ceived that our capabilities for the production 
of iron, great as they are, will be sufficient to 
supply what will be required. This is also 
entirely independent of our foreign trade, and 
as railways are likely to be constructed in 
almost every country, the exports of iron must 
also bé greatly increased. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there can hardly be a question that 
iron must shortly be much enhanced in value. 


| — Mining Journal. 





COMPETITION PLA BATHS AND 
WASH. HOSES. 
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sducé most excellent Water, and some of 


to pe less medicinal. 
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select 






dite where such 


# Mito to’ §6 ds to combine a 
' common bath’ with’d di¢dicinal one, for such as 


Barston Acapemy for tae Paomorron } 


may require it, on account of health, or for other 
reasons?” He suggests that aspring at No. 3, 
Old Belton-street, in the line of the intended 
new street between Holborn and the Strand, 


.said to have been the resort of Queen Anne, 


might be made available. 





Roorine Houses wita Tin. — John 
Woolley, Springfield, of Massachusetts, gives 
the following description of his plan for roofing 
houses with tin:—“ What I claim’ as my in- 
vention is, constructing metallic roofs without 
boarding, by means of strips fastened to the 
rafters by cleats, to which the sheets of tin 
forming the roof are attached. I also claim 
the shield-plate under the é¢aves, constructed 
and arranged in the manner and for thé putpose’ 
described.”— The strips of tim are fastened 
on the top of each rafter, and extend from end 
to end, with the two edges turned up, and to, 
these edges the sheets of tin forming the roof 
are connected, by lapping over these edges, 
and then turning down ; and the shield+plate, 
referred toin the second section of the claim, is 
for catching and conducting into the gutter all 
the moistute that condenses under the roof. 
For this purpose, a plate extends from’ the’ 
gutter under the roof, there ree sufficient: 
spaee- between this plate and the lower edge’ 
of the roof, for the water thus collected to 
pass out. “A 
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VIEW OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, NOTTING HILL. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, NOTTING-HILL. 

On Wednesday last the new church of St. 
John, in Kensington-park, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of London. The above en- 
graving represents the structure as it appears 
when viewed from the south-east, and shews 
it to be cruciform in plan, and to have a tower 
and spire at the intersection of the cross. 
There is an entrance porch at the west end 
of each side of the building and other en- 
trances in the transepts. ‘The exterior is wholly 
of stone; the plain faces are of Kentish rag 
hammer-dressed, the queins, dressings of 
doers and windows, ornamental parts, and the 
spire, are of Bath stone. The style throughout 
is early English, the style of the thirteenth 
century, but presents variations which are to 
be found rather in works in Normandy of that 
period than in this country. 


The interior of the church consists of a nave 
and two aisles, one on either side, transepts, 
and chancel. On each side of the latter, 
but extending only part of its length, as 
shewn in the engraving, an aisle is formed ; 
that on the north side is used as the robing- 
room, and contains the organ in the upper 
part, that on the south side contaius pews, and 
is separated by a high open screen from the 
chancel. ‘The nave is separated from the 
aisles by plain cylindrical columns bearing 
pointed arches, and has a clerestory. The 
tower is supported on four clustered columns 
and arches at the junction of the nave 
and transepts. The ceilings are wholly of 
wood stained and varnished, and the timbers 
of the roof are exposed, and are slightly 
adorned with painted symbols of the evan- 
gelists, and scripture sentences rubricated. 

In an ensuing number we shall present to our 











readers a general view of the interior of the 
building, as seen from the west end, which will 
convey a clearer idea of its appearance than 
description alone can do. 

There is a gallery at the west end, and one 
in each transept, but none in the body of the 
church. The pews are low, formed of deal, 
simply varnished, and afford sittings for 
1,500 persons, of which 400 are free. It was 
originally intended to separate the chancel 
from the nave by an un-protestant rood-screen, 
but this was wisely abandoned at the request, 
we believe, of the Bishop of London. 

The whole length of the building, in the 
clear of the walls, is 125 feet 9 inches; the 
width of the nave between the columns is 
19 feet 10 inches, and of each aisle 13 feet 
6 inches, making in the clear of the walls, with 


the thickness of the columns, 51 feet. The. 
height of the church from the floor line to the’ 
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ridge of the roof is 50 feet. The length of the 
transepts from north to south is 91 feet, in the 
clear of the walls. The total height of the tower 
and spire is 156 feet. The building was designed 
by Messrs, Stevens and Alexander, of whose 
church at Herne Hill we had occasion re- 
cently to speak in terms of commendation, 
and was executed under their superintendence. 
Mr. Joseph Gibbins was the clerk of the works 


and is entitled to praise for the manner in 
which the works are done: as are the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Higgs and Son, of Davies- 
street, who have satisfactorily completed the 
whole within twelve months. The total cost 
was 7,500/. 

A considerable part of this amount has been 
raised by subscription. Mr. Robert Roy (of 
the firm Blunt, Roy, and Johnson), purchased 
and presented the site for the church, and fur- 
ther, gave 150/. towards the cost of the struc- 
ture, an act which deserves to be recorded. Mr. 
W. A. Shaw gave 150 guineas, and the Venera- 
ble Archdeacon Sinclair, vicar of Kensington, 
1507. Mr. Shaw also gave a small stained- 
glass light in the gable, at the west end of the 
nave; and Mr. Alexander, the architect, a 
stained-glass window in the south aisle, both 
executed by Warrington. There is no other 
stained glass in the church at present, but 
these examples will, probably, induce further 
donations. The encaustic tiles with which 
the chancel is paved, were made by Minton, 
~ presented to the church by Mr. Blash- 

e e 

The external arrangement of the church is 
artistical and effective, and cannot fail to ad- 
vance the reputation of the architects, Its 
situation, on a hill, is admirable ; the east end 
faces Ladbroke Grove, and forms the western 
termination of a wide terrace proposed to be 
built, leading straight to Westbourne Terrace. 
An entirely new neighbourhood has grown up 
in this quarter “like an exhalation,” and will 
doubtless be increased and improved by the 
erection of the church we have described. In 
conclusion, we will venture with all reverence, 
to say with the bishop at the consecration of 
it, “ Grant that they, who in this place shall 
in their own persons renew the promises and 
vows made for them at their baptism, may 
continue Thine for ever; and being preserved 
in the unity of thy Church, may daily increase 
in thy Holy Spirit more and more, until they 
come to thine everlasting kingdom.” 








PRESERVATION OF LONDON 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Last week Mr. Lott, F.S.A., moved at a 

Common Council, in pursuance of a notice to 

that effect, a recommendation to the Library 

Committee to take into consideration an in- 

struction given them some time ago, to pro- 
vide a suitable place for such antiquities re- 

lating to London as were in their possession 

or might be offered to them, but the members 

present being counted, it was found there were 

not enough to form a court, and the meeting 
was accordingly adjourned! The apathy thus 
evidenced is really disgraceful to the city of 
London, and cannot be sufficiently reprobated. 
There are few towns in come in which 
some public repository of local antiquities can- 
not be found: yet in London, a city built on a 
city,—where curious remnants of the past are 
turned up every day, there is nobody appointed 
for their preservation, there is not even a place 
which they may be gathered together: they 
are at once sold to individuals andso dispersed 
east, west, north, and south, or worse still, and 
in too many instances, are unnoticed and de- 
stroyed. A museum of national antiquities is 
greatly to be desired, and might be made par- 

tially complete in very little time, and with very 
little trouble. If we remember rightly the 
Society ‘of Antiquaries have in their cellars 
a large collection of architectural antiquities, 
for which they have no proper place. Many 
individuals too, possess relics of little value by 
themselves but very important in a series, and 
would gladly place them in some general col- 
lection, where they would form links in a chain, 
and be accessible to all. It is surely the duty of 
the corporation of London to bestir themselves 
in this matter: at the least let them provide a 
proper receptacle for the relics they possess, 
and take means to prevent the dispersion of 
such as may hereafter be discovered. 
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OLD ENGLISH CHAIR. 
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In Vol. IIL. of Tar Buitper, page 630, 
we gave representations of two chairs belong- 
ing to Thomas Charles, Esq., of Chillington 
House, Maidstone, Kent. The above gly- 
phograph by Palmer, from a. drawing by 








Mr. C, J. Richardson, is from the’ collection 
of the same gentleman, and affords another 
example of a numerous class of chaits to be 
found in farm-houses and eottages in various 
parts of England. 
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PREMIUMS OFFERED BY THE ROYAL 
. ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


Tue council of the Royal Academy have 
issued the following announcement relative to 
the prizes for the present year :— 


Royal academy, Trafalgar-square, Jan, 20. 
The president and council give notice to 
the students in the Royal Academy, that the 
following premiums will be distributed on the 
10th day of December next, viz :— 


A gold medal, and the Discourses of the 
Presidents Reynolds and West, for the best 
historical picture in oil colours; the subject to 
be—“ Finding the Body of Harold.” To 
consist of at least three figures; the size of the 
cloth to be a common half-length, viz. 4 feet 
2 inches, by 3 feet 4 inches; the principal 
figure to measure not less than 2 feet in 
height. 

A gold medal, and the Discourses of the 
Presidents Reynolds and West, for the best 
composition in sculpture; the subject to be— 
“The Hours leading out the Horses of the 
Sun.” Basso-relievo—imbost not to exceed 
2 inches ; the figures not to be less than 2 feet, 
nor more than 3 feet high; the principal 
figure to measure not less than 2 feet in 
height. 

N.B. The candidates to present their models 
either baked or cast in plaster. — 

A gold medal, and the Discourses of the 
Presidents Reynolds and West, for the best- 
finished designs in architecture ; the subject to 
be—*“ A Design for a National Record Office, 
including a Council-room and Offices; a 
Keeper’s-house, with Courts and appropriate 
Entrances; the whole to cover three acres.” 
The whole comprised in one general and 
regular composition; the designs to. be as 


large as an entire sheet of double elephant 





will admit, and to consist of @ plan, elevation, 
section, and pérspectiveview. =, 

A number of silver médals will be given for 
the best Drawings and Models of Academy 
Figures, done in the Royal Academy ; and for 
the best accurate-figured Drawings of tke 
Strand Front of Somerset House; done from 
actual measurements, carefully finished and 
washed; to be as large as a whole sheet of 
double elephant will admit; with a h 
outline, giving the dimensions, attested to be 
their own performance by any one of the 
academicians, or any other professor of repu- 
tation resident in London, The first medal in 
each of the classes will be accompanied with 
a copy of the Lectures of the Professors 
Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, handsomely bound 
and inscribed. 

Three silver medals will also be given for 
the best drawings, and three silver medals for 
the best models, of a statue or froup in the 
Antique Academy, to be selected and set out 
by the keeper for that purpose on the Ist day 
of October next, for one month. The first 
medal in each of these classes will be ac- 
companied with a copy of Fuseli’s and 
Opie’s Lectures, handsomely bound and in- 
scribed. 

Two silver medals, for the best copies made 
in the School of Painting, between the time 
of its opening after the exhibition and the 
Ist of November. The first medal to be 
accompanied by the Lectures of the Pro- - 
fessors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli; unless the 
student to whom the premium may be adjudged 
shall have previously acquired them in 
Academy. 

A silver medal will also be given for 
best medal die, to be cut in steel, from 
head of the Belvedere Apollo, in the 
Academy. The size to be not less than one 
inch and a quarter in diameter, to be accome 
panied with an impression in wax, 
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RIGHT OF TAKING UP PAVEMENTS. 


A rew day since Mr. Bingham was occu- 
ied for several hours at Worship-street in 
earing an information on the part of Com- 

missioners of Pavements of the Whitechapel 
istrict, against a man named George Bird, for 
i ky as the admitted agent of the Com- 
thissioners of Excise, broken up-a certain 
avement within their jurisdiction to the ex- 
ent of 1,820 feet, whereby he had incurred 
penalties to an enormous aggregate amount. 

Mr. Ballantine attended for the com- 
lainants, and Mr. Carr, the éolicitor to the 
oard of Excise, conducted the defenee. 

The substance of the case will be best un- 
derstood from Mr. Ballantine’s statement of 
it, which was to the effect, that the present 

roceedings had been instituted rye aving 
Pac tsstcaere, under the act 57 é, 1II., 
te. 29, s. 53, which enacted that any person 
who shall take or break up any pavement in 
any street or place within the jurisdiction of 
the commissioners, without their authority, or 
that of their surveyor, shall forfeit and bay any 
sum not exceeding 10/., tor less than 6¢., for 
each and every square foot so btoken up. 
After briefly reletitg to the several acts unde? 
Which the commissioners were appointed, and 
which they themselves were liable to in- 
@ictment for the non-fulfilment of the trust 
teposed in them, the learned council went on 
to state the peculiar citeumstances which led 
to the present proceeditigs. In the month of 
October last certain persons, etnployed by the 
Board of Excise, thought fit to break up the 
eta ne immediately contiguous to the ex- 
ensive distillery of Messrs. Smith, White- 
chapel, for the purpose of dis¢overing certain 
secret pipes which weré supposed to be con- 
tealed under the ground, and to communicate 
with Messrs. Smith’s distillery and rectifying- 
house; and, although the Paving Commis- 
sioners felt greatly annoyed at such vexatious 
proceedings, no intimation whereof had been 
reviously made to them, and the ground had 
oecn left in a state which was highly annoying 
and dangerous to the public, they did not at 
that time feel it necessary to interfere, as they 
were being aware of the authority possessed by 
the Excise Board under their laws to remove 
pavements contiguous to any distillery with 
regard to which they entertained reasonable 
grounds of suspicion that illegal proceedings 
Were carried om there. Not satisfied, how- 
ever, with the steps they had already adopted, 
and in which perhaps they might have been 
then -justified, the present defendant, acting 
under the express orders of the Excise 
authorities, had again commenced on the 
Ist of January breaking up the pavement 
on the opposite side of a square, nearly 150 
yards distant from Messrs. Smith’s distillery, 
where there could not be the slightest pretence 
for supposing that any secret communication 
with the premises in question had been esta- 
blished. They, the Excise Board, had received 
timely notice of the illegality of their con- 
duct, but, notwithstanding that, they continued 
on the two succeeding days to break up the 
ground over an extensive surface, although they 
mast have been well aware they could have no 
justification for such a proceeding. He should 
ed fo establish his case by evidence, and 
elt the fullest confidence that the magistrate 
Would consider the defendant had brought him- 
self within the terms of the Act, and rendered 
hitnself liable to the heavy penalties incurred 
under its provisions. 


Richard Burgess, surveyor of pavements for 
the district, proved that on the Ist 2od and 3rd 
of January, a gang of men, acting under the 
orders of the defendant, were engaged intaking 
up the pavement along the line in question, 
which embraced three streets, named respec- 
tivély Little North-street, Court-street, and 
Bick’s-row, afd that neither the witness nor 
any person acting under the authority of the 
Paving Commissioners had given his sanction 
to. such a proceeding. The place where they 
6n this occasion commenced breaking up the 
ground was situate about 200 feet from the 
gates of Messrs. Smith’s distillery. In his 
cross-examination by the solicitor of the Ex- 

sé, the witness stated that the defendant 
Bird, on being remonstrated with, at orice 

cknowledged that he was acting under the 
é3 ead Hate of = Excise yee 

6, another sarvéeyor, to 

having been ordéred to measure the in 
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question which had been taken up, and that 


in the whole it amounted to 1,829 square 
feet. 

Mf. Jennings, clerk to the Paving Commis- 
sioners, stated that on his attention being di- 
rected to the subject he immediately waited 
upon Mr. Carr, the Excise solicitor, and cau- 
tioned him that they were acting illegally in 
removing thé pavement without first applying 
for the consent of the Paving Board, which 
had not been done; and that though Mr. Carr 
assented to every thing he said with the utmost 

liteness, no arrangement or explanation had 

fh come to, 

Mr. Carr then, in defence, contended that 
the proceedings the Board of Excise had felt 
themselves called upon to adopt in this instance 
were perfectly justified by the terms of the sta- 
tute under which they had acted, namely, the 
6th of Geo. 1V., eap. 80, sec. 43, which en- 
acted that it should be lawful for any officers 
of excise, or persons acting in their aid and as- 
sistance, either by night or by day, to break up 
any ground im any distillery or enter pre- 
mises of a distiller or reetifier, or any ground 
fear or adjoining such distillery, in search of 
any pipe of private convéyance or utensil, and 
on finding such pipe or Gonveyance, to break 
up any ground through which it shall lead; 
and he should cleafly prove that they had rea- 
sonable grounds of expectation that an exami- 
nation of this ground would result in the dis- 
covery of some pipes of this description. Be- 
fore adopting this course, however, they had 
obtuined the sanction of the East London 
Water-works Company, who popplied Messrs. 
Smith’s distillery; and it was his strong im- 
pression that in the interview which he subse- 
quently had with the complainants’ own clerk 
the complainants had givef a qualified assent 
to the steps afterwards taken, on the under- 
standing that their own servants should relay 
the pavement which it might be found neces- 
sary toremove. He had an ample justifica- 
tion for the proceedings the Excise had taken, 
but he was precluded from entering on as satis- 
factory an explanation as he should wish, or he 
must thereby anticipate the action now pend- 
ing against Messrs. Smith in the Exchequer, 
which would shortly come on for trial. 

Thomas Frankish, an Excise officer, was 
then called, and proved being directed by the 
Board of Excise to trace the course of certain 
mentioned pipes suspected to communicate 
between Messrs. Smith’s distillery and their 
rectifying-house, that he discovered pipes of 
which he had reason to complain, and that the 
object of his finding them formed part of the 
grounds of action against the Messrs. Smith 
in the Court of Exchequer. Witness stated 
that every foot of pipe he uncovered led directly 
from the pipe at the entrance gates of Messrs, 
Smith’s premises in the direction of the broken- 
up, ground in = and that the examina- 
tion of a pipe leading into North-street was 
brought to conclusion by the discovery that it 
terminated in a dead end with a flange on it. 

Mr. Ballantine then pressed for a conviction 
and the enforcement of a heavy penalty against 
the defendant, as the expense of carrying on 
the proceedings and re-establishing the roads 
in their former condition would amount to a 
eonsiderable sum, and he considered it would 
be extremely unjust to impose the burden of 
its liquidation upon the rate- paying inhabitants 
of the district, when the cost had been solely 
incurred by the eonduct of the Excise au+ 
thorities, 

Mrs Carr expressed his readiness to enter 
into any reasonable arrangement for defraying 
these expenses that might be suggested, but 
strongly deprecated the infliction of any of the 
penalties sought to be recovered. 

Mr. Bingham said the case was one of great 
difficulty and nicety, but, whatever decision he 
might come to, he certainly did not consider it 
one for the imposition of more than a merely 
nominal penalty; and with regard to costs in 
the way of compensation for expenses, he pos- 
sessed no power to award their payment. He 
would, therefore, stggest that the whole 
amount of actual expetises should be ascer- 
tained and laid before the Excise Commis:< 
sioners, and he felt assured that nd obstacle 
Would be thrown in the way of an amicable 
ion pet fig to this arrampemen 

oth parties assenting to this arra t, 
the po Was edjourned for three weeks; to 
atlow Ny ad for its being carried into 
effect.— ‘ 


THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. -° * 
—_— ' 

Lerters from Constantinople announce. 
that M. Botta has nearly completed his disco- 
veries in the stbterranean palace of the aneient 
Nineveh. He was then on the point of clearing 
the grand southern fagace: The vast entrance 
of this front is entirely cleared: six colossal 


bulls, with the heads of men, and two human 


statues, also colossal, strangling lions in their 
arms, form its principal ornaments.. Thesé 
sculptures aré said to be of great beauty, and 
as fresh as if executed yesterday. The two 
bulls in the centre, as seen from the front, form 
the entrance-pillars. ‘The animals have inscrip- 
tions between their feet, some of which huve, 
however, been cut away by the chisel, 86 as to 
leave only their traces, a circumstance which 
would seem to indicate that a new dynasty, ora 
new monarch, taking possession of the palace, 
had removed the inscriptions of his prede- 
cessors. M. Botta is anxious to transport 
these figures to Paris ; but the oe oe difficul- 
ties are very great. Still, he hopes to remove 
them, on wooden rollers, to the Tigris, which 
is five leagues from Khorsabad,—whence th 

might go, by the first flood, to Bassora, an 

there be received on board a ship of war for 
France. This discovery of M. Botta’s is one 
of the most valuable which has been made for 
many years in the field of archwology,—supply- 
ing an important link, hitherto wanting, and 
believed to be irrecoverable, in the history of 
the arts amongst the earliest civilizations of the 
world. It deserves, therefore, some words of 
further notice, which we collect from the 
French papers in general, and the Revue de 
Paris in particular. The Greek historians and 
the books of the Old Testament, furnish the 
‘very vaguest hints as to the condition of art 
amongst the Medes, Assyrians, and Baby- 
lonians; and hitherto no monuments were 
known to exist by which they were more fully 
represented. nlike the cities of sneient 
Egypt, which have transmitted to our times, 
almost in their integrity, the arts of their 
builders, the great cities of Central Asia— 
Susa, Ecbatana, Babylon, Nineveh — have 
perished from the face of the earth, leaving, in 
the language of ancient prophecy, scarcely one 
stone upon another. Dreary mounds of 
rubbish, traversed by deep and narrow ravines 
that indicate the lines of the streets, alone 
mark the sites of these mighty cities. Nineveh, 
the city of fifteen hundred towers, whose walls 
were a hundred feet in height, and had space 
on their summit for three chariots abreast, 
seemed more utterly ruined than even Babylon; 
yet from beneath its dust has the long-buried 
art of the Assyrians been recovered, and an 
impulse been communicated which may end in 
bringing, through future excavations, our 
knowledge of the former to something of a 
level with our understanding of Egyptian art. 
M. Botta, as our readers know, is a distin- 
guished archeologist, who was consul for the 
French at Mosul ; and there, his neighbour- 
hood to the ancient Nineveh inspired him with 
an earnest desire to try some excavations in the 
soil of the lost city. His first attempt was on 
the most conspicudus mass (for the ruins of 
the various gigantic edifices of old present 
now the appearance of separate barren hills); 
near the village of Nininoah, supposed by tra- 
dition to be the tomb of NNinus, Here, how- 
ever, finding only broken bricks and insigni- 
ficant fragments, he opened his trenches in the 
sides of another hillock; on whose summit is 
built the village of Khorsabad,—where bricks 
had been frequently found covered with inserip- 
tions in the cuneiform or arrow-headed letter. 
It was principally the hope of finding other 
inscriptions, which might help, by comparison; 
to decipher the cuneiform writings, hitherto 
unreadable, that had tempted M. Botta to these 
explorations. Something of the suecess our 
readers know. An Assyrian edifice has been 
recovered in a state of wunlooked fof 
preservation. On this diseovety the French 
Government supplied M. Botta with the 
means of continuing his researches, and 
sent out M, Flandin to make drawings of 
whatever could not be removed. A tolerable 
judgment may now, from what is laid open, be 
formed of the extent and importance of these 
ancient constructions, Fifteen halls of this 
vast palace, with their corresponding espla- 
nades, have been cledted. The rest of the 
monument, it is made quite certain; has been 





destroyed,—intentionally, however; the stones 
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having been carried off to serve for other 
buildings. A fortunate accident—that would 
seem an evil one at the time—has preserved 
for us what remains. This portion of the 
palace has been Hoh gs by fire, which has 
entirely destroyed only the timbers of the 
roofs:—but as the other calcined materials 
wéfe rendered useless for new constructions 
théy have been left where they were: and 
thus, one-third of the edifice remains, to 
testify of the rest. We have, from time to 
time, described the sculptures and inscriptions 
found within its walls; and we announced to 
dur readers the work, which embodying 
M. Flandin’s drawings, will furnish the details 
of this curious discovery. We may add that 
the fragments thought worthy of being 
collected and transmitted to France, are 
numerous and important enotigh to load a ship. 
— Atheneum. 


—_—_— 
Hew Books, 


An Act for regulating the construction and the 
use of Buildings in the Metropolis and its 
neighbourhood, with a CyoLorapiA ar- 
ranged Alphabetically, and accompanied by 
extensive references and counter-references 
to the sections of the Act itself. By A. Bar- 
THOLOMEW, Esq., F.S.A., Architect. Pub- 
lished at 2, York-Street, Covent Garden. 


THE Crelopete which accompanies this 
edition of the New Metropolitan Buildings 
Aet was first published in “ Tau Buitper.” 
Its value was at once recognised so fully by 
the public and the profession, that the author 
was induced to revise the whole, enlarge it 
considerably, and arrange it in the pocket form, 
in which it is now issued. Together with the 
Act in. full, itis no larger than an ordinary 
pocket-book, and cannot fail to be acceptable 
to all the numerous classes connected with 
house property. By a reference to it, all the 
parts of the Act which bear on a particular 
question are at once seen, accuracy is secured, 
and much time saved. Appended to it is a 
full list of the district surveyors and their 
offices. 











The Historyand Art of Warming and Ven- 
tilating Rooms and Buildings ; with Notices 
of the Progress of personal and fire-side Com- 
forts, and of the Management of Fuel. By 
Watter Bernavy, Civil Engineer, 2 vols. 
London; 1845. George Bell. 


In seventeen essays, illustrated by 240 dia- 
grams; these two volumes present a very in- 
teresting history of the contrivances adopted 
for warming and ventilating rooms and build- 
ings, such as open fires, hypocausts, German, 
Duteh, Russian, and Swedish stoves, steam, 
hot-water, heated air, and others, arranged, in 
most cases, in the order in which they ap- 
peared. It is very clearly written, and dis- 
plays considerable research, The subject is 
one of paramount importance, and demands 
consideration. 

As the author observes in his preface, 
“Though much has been done by ingenious 
men in the art of distributing heat for house- 
hold uses, it must be confessed, that in one or 
two instances only have they been able to make 
a permanent impression or bring their contri- 
vanees into that general use as to eonstitute 
them ‘machines of society ;’ while in the eco- 
nomy of fuel for manufacturing purposes in- 
vention has already produced marked benefits ; 
yet however great the saving that may ul- 
timately be. effected in furnaces, still, from the 
hature of things, it must ever be of small im- 
portance when eompared with that which 
would arise were better methods of heating 
and ventilating dwelling-houses generally fol- 
lowed ;—of the fifteen-and-a-half millions of 
tons of coals raised yearly from the mines, not 
tore thin three-and-a-half millions are con- 
sumed by steam-engines and in manufacturing 
operations,—leaving eleven or twelve millions 
of tons of fuel to be mismanaged in kitchens 
and sitting-rooms throughout the country. 
The register-plate was described at the close 
of the fifteenth century by Alberti, the ancient 

lorentine architect, and by others who wrote 

trwards. Were this simple and cheap 
smoke-valve introduced into every cottage 
chimney, it would save the heat of five or six 
millions of tons of cvals that is now annually 
Wasted and thrownaway,”  —s_ 
From the essdy on heating by means of 





BUILDER. 


steam, we extract the following table collected 
from cases giveh by various parties, which 
‘“‘ exhibits the practical effect of a given sur- 
face of steam-pipe in keeping a certain eubic 
area of building at a certain temperature, 
when the external air was under the freezing 
point of water ‘== 





Cubic feet 


i sacs | engen. 





Description. 
One square | ternal air. 
footofpipe. 
A chapel ; cast-ifon pipes.......... 400 60° 


A meeting-house ; cast-iron pi ss =. 870 
A church; massive walls Hh re AMA 
pillars, inside stone, no plastering 
or wainscot, except for seats, casts 


iron pipes ....... Bo Bre concen badd 270 48° 
Dining-room ; cast-iron pipés...... 180 64° 
Ditto, containing 8,400 cubic feet of 
space, 15 feet from floor to ceiling oe 62° 
Public-room ; cast-iron pipes ...... 3 54° 
Cotton-mill; tin-plate pipes, not 
painted 06 .i cee cbeesce ce cisseets 200 
Six cotton-mills, each containing on 
an average mye cubic feet of ? “ 
Space, cast-iron pipes......5..455 175 
Sigltans. average of five, with 
lantern lights ...............0.. 163 56° 
Average of four others with window 
EWEN .coc-+sanhbinianbedaian 174 56° 
Rooms in an inn.............e0008 200 
Counting-house, lighted from the 
GUPRE. | onan Uacedgauets ces athces 256 61° 
Average of three do. lighted from 
side ee ee beens BET EEE TD Cede das baa 243 f 64° 
Average of seven rooms in a public 
building, heated by an ornamental 
cast-iron vase ifi edeh, 3 itich 
thick ; greatest effect .......,... s 140 50° 
One of the rooms, fitted with a 
dow le window, could be kept at 6a° 
Calico-printers’ work-room .. i... .: 90 80° 
_ Ditto. press-room........ 144 80° 
Poréing-house ......,....ccicscees $0 80° 
on — pipe ..... i 8 a 
i 3 tine pipes...... 40 
Ditto ; walls cat etalon 
so hs oa it EEE PARE Ae. 93 90° 
Forcing-house, glass very defective 25 7° 
Printing-office ; four floors average.. 266°5 68° 


“The quantity of steam-heated surface re 
quired to produce a certain average tempe- 
rature may be readily approximated by dividing 
the cubic contents in feet of the building to be 
heated by the number placed in the first 
column opposite the description of a similar 
building. Thus, for a factory containing 
100,000 feet of space, this number divided 
by 175 in the table will give 574-2, which is 
the number of square feet of pipe surface that 
will keep it at @ temperature of 80° in the 
coldest weather. If the cubic area of a dining- 
room be 5,000 feet, this divided by 140, one of 
the numbers in the table, will give about 35-7 
square feet of steam-pipe surface required to 
warm it to a summer heat, with the air outside 
at the freezing point. These, it is obvious, 
although rough, are safe practical estimates 
that may be applied and depended on in 
numerous analogous cases. 

“The required quantity of steam-pipe is some- 
times estimated in another way. If, for ex- 
ample, 200 cubic feet of air are to be supplied 
in # minute to a room which is to be kept at a 
temperature of 60°, when the external air is at 
the freezing point, and the average heat of the 
surface of the steam-pipe is to be 200°, then, if 
the difference between the temperature the 
room is to have and the external air be mul- 
tiplied by the number of cubic feet of air 
required per minute, and the product divided 
by 2°1 times the difference between 200 and 
the temperature of the room, the quotient will 
give the number of square feet of heating 
surface required, thus :— 


(60—32) X 200=5600-+2°1 (200—60°)=19 


which is the square feet of heating surface to 
be used. 

“ An estimate formed from the table omits 
the consideration of any definite amount of 
ventilation ; and formed from the rule above, 
omits any reference to the cubie space to be 
heated. For instance, a room containing the 
same number of persons and windows, but of 
twice the cubic capacity, or one with double 
the superficial area of radiating wall, ceiling, 
and floor, would be supplied with the same 
quantity of pipe! The rough approximation to 
be had from the table will therefore be found 
a useful check on the still rougher guessed 
made by means of the rule. 


“In Dr, Arnott’s method of finding the 
amount of heating surface, one of the omissions 
in Mr. Tredgold’s rule is supplied, ‘to main- 
tain,’ says the doctor, ‘in an ordinary apart- 
ment the agreeable and healthful temperature. 
of 60°, there must be of surface of steam-pipe, 


or other steam-vessel heated to 200° (which is. 
the average surface temperature o 








vessels || 





filled with steath at 212°), about one foot 
fot every six feet of single glass window of 
usual thickness; as mtich for every 120 feet of 
wall, roof, and ceiling of ordinary material and 
thickness; and as much for every six cubic feet 
of hot air escaping per minute as ventilation, 
and replaced by cold air, A window with the 
usual accuracy of fitting is held to allow about 
eight feet of air to pass by it in & mitiute; and 
there should be for ventilation at least threé 
feet of air a minute for each person in the 
room. According to this approximation, a 
room 16 feet square by 12 feet high, with two 
windows each 7 feet by 3, and with ventilation 
by them or otherwise, at the rate of 16 cubic 
feet a minute, would require 20 feet of pipe 4 
inches diameter, or any other iron vessel having 
the same extent of surface.’ 

“If pipes 3 inches diameter externally are 
to be used, then the amount in square feet of 
heating surface multiplied by 1-09 will give the 
number of feet in length of 3-inch pipes re- 
quired ; or of 4-ineh pipes, if multiplied by ‘82; 
of 5-ineh pipes, by 66; and 6-inch pipes, b 
°55, Thus in the above example, 23°7 x Oud 
= 19-4, which will represent the number of 
feet of 4-inch pipe required to heat 200 cubie 
feet of air in a minute from the temperature of 
30° to 6°, 

“ Thé allowance made for the expansion of 
cast-iron pipes is in practice $ inch in 10 feet, 
or sit of their length. When heated from 32° 
to 212°, cast-iron expands 4} of its length, 
bar-iron s},, copper ¢yyy brass s44, tin hy, 
lead yL+, zine g}y. 

“The size of the boiler is regulated by the 
capacity of the heating-pipes. As much space 
is Fett for the steam in the boiler as is equal to 
all the steam in the pipes; and the space for 
the water may be about one-eighth less. The 
water-line should always be kept above the 
highest part of the flue.” 

e shall probably return to this work, and 
in the meantime recommend it to our readers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 





WHO HAS POWER TO DEGIDE WHAT I8 A 
COMMENCEMENT? - 


Sin,—Finding it necessary to obtain for my 
own guidance counsel’s opinion upon two 
points of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, I 
inclose you a copy thereof, thinking it may 
be of service to your readers, should you thin 
proper to give it insertion in your valuable 
publication. 

Your obedient servant, 
A Constant Reaper. 

Clapham, Jan. 29, 1845. 

( Copy:) : 

Having carefully perused and considered the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act with reference to 
the two points submitted to me—namely, 
“ What is a commencement of a building 
within the meaning of the Act?” and, “ Who 
has the power to decide what is a sufficient 
commencement P”” 

1 am of opinion that any acts whieh amount 
to a bond fide beginning, upon which it is in- 
tended to raise a superstructure, are sufficient to 
meet the object of the legislature; otherwise 
it would-of course be very difficult to determine 
where the line is to be drawn, and say what 
acts just amount to a commencement and what 
are below the mark; I therefore have no hesi- 
tation in concluding that if foundations are 
commenced and a few courses of bricks laid 
(so as to denote absolutely an intention to 
build), it is “ commeneed” in terms. of the 
Act. 

On the second point—The 82nd section 

ives power to the official referees to determine 
Testes as to the effect of the provisions of the 
Act in any case. This power must pertain 
solely to cases which are admitted to be within 
the operation of the Act, therefore they have no 
jurisdiction over such as are “ commenced be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1845,” provided they are “ covered 
in and rendered fit for use within twelve months 
thereafter ;* but should oo assume such ju- 
tisdiction, thé rethedy would be by action, of 
an application to the Court atcording to the 
act of interference. 

Temple, Jan, 27, 1845. 


” [We have not the name of the party who 


and can hardly believe 


ve this opinion, 


it proceeds from oné “learned in the law.” 


The 80th section, which provides for the ap- 






































































































































































pointment of the referees, shews that they are 
to superintend the execution of theAct, “ and 
also to determine sundry matters in question 
incident thereto:”’ and the 8lst section enacts, 
that they are “to perform the several matters 
to them respectively assigned by the provisions 
of this Act, and to determine all questions re- 
ferred to them, whether expressly by this Act 
or at the instance of any one or more of the 
parties concerned.” —Ep. } 





METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT—DEFINITION 
OF TERMS. 


Sin,—Parties concerned in the operation 
of the Metropolitan Buildings Act having 
applied to me for my opinion of the construc- 
tion of the words “ commenced before” and 
“commenced qfter” in the sense applied to 
them by the said Act, I beg to hand, through 

ur medium, my consideration of the words 
in the sense they are evidently intended to 
bear in reference to this question. 


It is necessary to keep in mind that the 
general tenour and spirit of the Act is, amongst 
other objects, “ to prevent the great diversity of 
practice exercised by the various officers ap- 
pointed under the 14th Geo. 3, c. 78, whereby 
the operations of persons engaged in buildin 
is retarded, and expenses are increased ” (Vide 
Preamble); and. “that the following terms 
and expressions are intended to have the 
meanings assigned to them respectively.” ( Vide 
Construction of Terms.) 

Now the terms of the Act are “already built,” 
and “hereafter to be built,” and the words 
“commenced before,” or “ commenced after,” 
are merely constructive words to shew the in- 
tended force of the terms used. 

The term “ already built” being in the past 
tense, would, in its ordinary signification, imply 
a building completed and finished ; but the 
term “ already built,” in the sense applied to it 
by this Act, is evidently intended to inelude 
all buildings or demonstrations of buildings 
which are “commenced” by any operative 
building demonstration being performed prior 
to the Ist J anuary, 1845 ; and vice versd “ here- 
after to be built,” is intended to apply to such 
as have no operative demonstration whatever 
prior to that date, and such as having an ope- 
rative demonstration of a building being about 
to be raised prior to the Ist of January, 1845, 
is omitted or neglected to be ‘‘ covered in and 
rendered Jit for use within twelve months there- 


Had the Act intended to renounce some 
commencements, and to have acknowledged cer- 
tain other commencements, it would have been 
reasonable that in “the construction of terms 
used,” such distinction of commencements 
would have been expressed ; instead of which, 
the most open and unequivocal term is adopted, 
thereby acknowledging every demonstration of 
what kind soever, whereby a building is in 
visible progress of erection, shall be deemed to 
be “already built” within the meaning of this 
Act, provided it is “covered in and rendered 
Jit for use within twelve months thereafter.” 


Had we heretofore been without any Act to 
regulate our metropolitan buildings, probabl 
the limits and operations of the ah & 8t 
Vict., now under consideration, might have been 
ofa more stringentand arbitrary nature; but hav- 
ing been regulated chiefly by the 14th Geo. 3, 
c. os, ever since the year 1774, which has been 
considered efficient hitherto, it is evidently the 
object of the legislature, in producing the pre- 
sent Act, to do so with as little inconvenience 
to building operations as consists with the nature 
of the subject-matter itself. 


Trusting to your devoting space for these 
remarks in your next publication, with the 
pes they may be useful to parties concerned, 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ConsiL1aRtvus. 

London, 22nd January, 1845. 





RAISING OLD BUILDINGS. 


Sir,—I have a five roomed house and shop, 
occupied (the walls of which are less than 18 in. 
thick), which I wish to raise another story, 
as also a kitchen adjoining at the buck. Will 
any of your building friends inform me whe- 
ther such can be done oe of the new 
Buildings Act. But should the new Act pro- 
hibit such addition ig | made, it me to 

can 


se the front 


TRE! BUILDER: 


or He NRE SA EI 





a t, without the interference of any 
rirvefor appointed under Pg said Act. 


am, &c. A. 

[The new Act provides that buildings already 
built may be raised to an additional height, not 
exceeding 10 feet, although the walls of snch 
buildings be not of the thicknesses prescribed 
by the Act, if, in the opinion of the district sur- 
veyor, such walls be sufficiently secure to allow 
of the raising thereof.—Eb.] 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A SHOP-FRONT ? 


Sir,—Can you define the difference between 
a window in the front wall of a shop and a 
shop-front? as the framesof doors and windows 
must be fixed at a distance of 4 inches at least 
from the face of the external wall, and shop- 
fronts come under a special clause of the New 
Buildings Act. By giving the definition, you 
will oblige One oF your Reapers. 

January 2|st, 1845. 

ga a definition in general terms cannot 
safely be given. Each case must be judged by 
itself.—-Ep.] 





Correspondence. 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 
‘* My ears will not be charmed with sounting were, 
Or pompous phrase, the pageantry of sounds.”’ 
Str,—It may be necessary to inform your 
correspondent “T ” that the length of time 
which has elapsed since the date of his letter 
to that of the present reply, is owing to a cir- 
cumstance over which I had no control, and 
which is not yet satisfactorily accounted for ; 
I shall, however, make no further apology for 
again alluding to the subject of competition, 
considering its paramount importance will 
prove a sufficiently ample one for making a few 
remarks on the letter of “ T,”’ at p. 622, vol. ii. 
of Tur Buitper. 


I certainly think it savours of > serge in 
him to misrepresent that part of my former 
letter relating to Sir R. Smirke. If he possesses 
much candour, he must allow it to be extremely 
unfair of him to bring forward that gentleman 
as an individual illustration, when I distinctly 
mention him as a general one only: that 
is, that the same argument will hold good in 
the case of any other architect in a similar 
position. Nor has he by this quibble—for so I 
must consider it—answered any of my objec- 
tions, but has, on the contrary, evaded a 
direct reply to them. The enigma he should 
have solved is, how in all cases an impartial 
architect can be procured, one whose unbiassed 
opinion will alike be satisfactory and just, 
whether the competition be for a poor-house 
ora palace? Does it not seem very absurd 
for a writer to bring forward as an argument 
for the superiority of a certain system, a com- 
petition for the chapels connected with a 
cemetery? Of what flimsy texture must the 
reputation of such an architect be who would 
fear such insignificant buildings—even if treated 
with the most artistic skill—interfering with 
that reputation, when he has designed and 
raised much larger and more important edi- 
fices. Is he so inexperienced as to suppose, 
that if in a competition for a town-hall, a 
club-house, or other large building, in which 
that architect was appointed umpire, he was to 
observe the name of a talented rival on a design 
the merit of which might seem calculated to 
dim the lustre of his own reputation elsewhere, 
that envy would not suggest a certain line of 
conduct? which I consider the principal ob- 
jection to this system: or does “T” really 
suppose that a paltry fee would reconcile him 
to its loss P Common sense and past experience 
unfortunately prove the contrary. 

We will, to prove the inferiority of “T’s ” 
system to others, notice a few of the objections 
to which it is liable, and then compare it with 
the proposed one, in which the competing 
architects constitute the judges, and one which, 
I contend, is the most fair, satisfactory, and 
just. 

In certain designs a professional umpire is 
very apt to form previous ideas in his own 
mind as to what particular style, plan, or 
arrangement he would adopt; this certainly 

ives an unfair advantage to certain compe- 
titors. Also it is a very difficult and wearying 
task to inspect minutely a number of designs 
for a complex building ; so much so, that it is 





inguire further, whether 


very questionable whether the architect takes 








that trouble erally fixing in a super- 
ficial oe a few which most pe ry tr 


his own ideas on the subject, and totally 


neglecting the others. This appears to be the 
practice, man architects perhaps, remember 
instances in which the designs were sent in on 
Saturday and the result known on the Tuesday 
following! a length of time in which the 
designs could not all have received minute 
attention. Again, itis 2 sap ape for an umpire, 
however experienced, fully to comprehend the 
peculiar difficulties the site or plan may 
suggest; and, lastly, the Soportanty for that 
hydra-headed monster—jobbing—still remains. 

The before-mentioned objections, it will at 
once be seen, would not exist under the pro- 
posed system. The competitors being of all 
persons most intimately acquainted with the 
peculiar difficulties the site or plan may 
suggest, would ensure a correct decision ; their 
number would neutralize any peculiar pre- 

judices, and would most effectually preclude 
any attempt at jobbing. : 

“T ” cannot see why I can object to writing 
the name and address on the plans, and is 
further strengthened in his 5 pawn by your own 
approval of the practice. Leaving the suspi- 
cion in the case I instanced, entirely out of the 
question, to be brief, I object to it for two 
reasons; the first of which is, that a person 
observing the name of any talented or popular 
architect written on a design would naturally 
regard those plans with more than ordinary 
attention, which would frequently operate 
fatally against the claims of one perhaps 
equally great, minus the reputation; and the 
second, that by having the names of the com- 
petitors publicly before him, an umpire could 
with the greatest ease satisfy his revenge on 
any particular one,—and thus, by a wrong use 
of power, more effectually suppress talent than 
even the—often unwitting—blunders of an un- 
professional committee. I admit that in many 
cases (where the architect is privately chosen 
beforehand) it is perfectly immaterial whether 
the names are written on the plans or not; yet 
at the same time it must be allowed that these 
objections do not exist when a private mark is 
used. I therefore decidedly object to the 
practice ; in no instance will it prevent jobbing, 
while it frequently opens the door for the 
admission of evils far more flagrant and dis- 
honest. 

I have only to express a wish that architects 
generally will follow the example of your cor- 
respondent “ R,” inserted a few weeks back, 
and expose every competition the result of 
which is not perfectly just and satisfactory ; 
and not only object by their pens to the whole 
system, but practically prove their appreciation 
of the insult offered by the paltry one premium 
of ten guineas! 

It has been objected by some to this, that if 
an architect refuses to send in designs to or- 
dinary competitions, the only means for pro- 
motion in the profession at once vanishes. To 
those who argue thus, I would merely hint at 
the inconsistence of crying down “ the present 
— ” at every opportunity that offers, at 
the same time they form the principal practical 
supporters of it, recommending them to study 
a treatise on ‘* Probabilities,” and carefully to 
note down the number of competitions they 
have been engaged in, as well as the necessary 
expenses (exclusive of their time) incurred ; 
and if the amount of current coin ot the realm 
paid in hard cash does not twenty-fold exceed 
the amount of premiums received or commis- 
sion arising from that source, I shall have 
the only alternative of considering that ar- 
chitect a far greater rogue than an artist. 
To conclude this portion of my letter, I would 
mention, that the only ill-wish I wish towards 
“T” is, that he may never find himself at fault 
when he places so much reliance on the ém- 
partiality of an architect. 


In your note to my last letter, you very 
plainly charge me with ignorance of the laws 
of architectural optics: now, to use a very ex- 
pressive, but withal, perhaps rather vulgar 
proverb, “You have hold of the bull by 
the horns, and I by the tail.” I contend only 
that flutes to columns give them a richer and 
more delicate appearance than when otherwise, 
thus removing the bare appegrance an un- 
fluted column in certain positions has. The 
question is not whether a fluted column 
— thicker than when unfluted? 
at is heaviness and bareness, but  mis- 





placed solidity and simplicity? That I do not 
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THE ‘BUILDER: 





stand quite alone in my opinion is evident ; for 


if you turn to page 385, vol. ii. of Tue 
BuiLpeER, you will perceive that your corre- 
spondent, “ G.R.F.,” quotes Mr. Hosking and 
another authority in support of the views I 
hold on the subject. 

To those of your readers who are in the 
habit _ of perusing the pages of a certain 
journal, it will beremembered thatsome remarks 

ave been made by a writer on the propriety or 
correctness of a comparison made by me ina 
former letter, between the windows of the 
Royal Exchange and picture-frames, and who 
is pleased to attribute the ‘questionable ” 
comparison, to the “ lively sallies of a funny 
imagination which some endeavour to palm upon 
us for knock down argument.” What precise 
meaning the writer attaches to the term 
“knock down argument” I am ather at a loss 
to imagine; I would intimate, however, that I 
neither had the intention of knocking down 
the windows of the Exchange, nor to commit a 
breach of the peace on the persons of those 
who might differ from me. Is the writer 
serious, when he tells us, that if dressings 
similar to those of the windows of the Ex- 
~~ were to surround a picture, they would 
still be termed window-dressings? Or suppos- 
ing the same kind were to surround or orna- 
ment a niche, will he contend that they would 
still be called window-dressings? The writer 
very evidently, in attempting to prove too 
much, bas over-shot the mark ; and I have no 
doubt that the generality of your readers 
rightly. judged, that the comparison was never 
intended to be translated literally—to the very 
letter—but, for the especial benefit of the writer, 
and I am sorry his dulness of comprehension 
should require it, I would state, that the 
heaviness and grossness in detail—the over- 
charged ornament—fully merit the comparison 
I made, if only for exaggeration and triviality. 
Though I cannot return the compliment to 
the writer that he has paid me, that of using 
knock down argument, he despatches the 
windows of the Exchange in such a strain as 
the following :—‘‘ Compared with the frigid 
things just alluded to,” meaning the ordinary 
samples of window-dressings, “the windows 
of the Exchange are what the luxuriant vege- 
tation of the tropical climes is to the eternal 
ice of the polar regions. They bespeak ful- 
ness and spontaneity of ideas, gusto and con 
amore relish with pains-taking—no, there we 
are wrong, not pains-taking, but pleasure- 
taking earnestness in the task.” I am in doubt 
whether the luxuriance of imagination ought 
to be attributed most to the architect or writer. 
It is a great pity that the fulness of the architect’s 
ideas were spent solely on the upstairs’ win- 
dows ; it is thought by persons possessed of very 
little luxuriance of imagination, that the shopo- 
cracy would have been benefited by a share, 
and if a little more “pleasure-taking earnest- 
ness” had been expended on them, the building 
would have been improved ; at the present time 
they look any thing but pleasing when compared 
with the vegetation above. 

I would merely add, that the Exchange as a 
whole presents not a single trace of genuine 
artistic feeling. Ifthe purpose of architecture 
is to produce emotions of the sublime, the dis- 
tribution of the mass is the aim of the master- 
mind. Detail alone can never produce 
grandeur ; and it speaks not a little for the in- 
trinsic merit of the Exchange that critics have 

enerally been silent on the main point—con- 
ing their attention chiefly to the windows 
and sculpture. 
_ It is this harmonious and effective distribu- 
tion of masses, that has raised Barry to the 
proud eminence he deservedly occupies; at the 
same time it must be allowed he studies 
elegance of detail. What an opportunity was 
lost for effect in the view, from the quadrangle 
of the Exchange, of the tower, and what a 
positive blemish it is under the present aspect. 
_ Critics have-now got into a habit of con- 
tnually harping upon originality; in my 
Opinion, it sroald be better were they first to 
Point out the distinction between originality 
and caprice, and to fix the line of demarca- 
tion between them. Originality has taken 
the place of simplicity. A few years back the 
cry was simplicity; now the public want some- 
thing new, and this has been changed for 
originality. I admit, however, that architects 


-have been far more inclined to copy than to 


study, 
I fear these remarks will not possess much 





interest to some of your readers; there are 
many, however, who will no doubt expect 
some kind of explanation. Not daring at the 
present time to trespass further on your 
valuable space, I beg leave still to sign myself, 
though many may be inclined to argue my 
right to the name of, 
London, Jan. 14, 1845. ScrRuTaTor. 


[Relative to the first part of “ Scrutator’s ” 
letter we are glad to say that our experience of 
mankind in general, and of architects in par- 
ticular, leads us to entertain a very different 
opinion from his. In recent cases where ar- 
chitects have been culled in to make the 
selection, the result has been entirely satisfac- 
tory.—Eb.] 





VERBAL CONTRACTS. 


Sir,—A country builder has made his own 
plans and specifications for some buildings he 
has erected, with which his employer, now 
they are finished, is not satisfied, although the 
plans were deviated from to suit his wishes, 
and additions made. There was a verbal agree- 
ment that they were to be erected for a certain 
sum, which his employer now says is too much 
money, yet he will not ‘agree to let a surveyor 
value the same, but says he will keep half the 
sum so agreed for, for twelve months, as also 
the amount of the extra work. I wish you 
would inform me in your next which is the 
best and most expeditious way of settling such 
an unpleasant affair, and you will oblige yours, 

Jan. 28, 1845. X. Y. Z. 


Saher the matter in the hands of a respect- 
able solicitor.—Ep. | 


MISTAKES IN ESTIMATES. 

S1z,—As I am referred to in Mr. Sugden’s 
letter of last week respecting the quantities of 
Herne Hill Church, I shall feel obliged if you 
will insert the following statement relative 
thereto. At the time the drawings and speci- 
fications were open for the inspection of the 
builders, Mr. Alexander, the architect, was out 
of town, and I went to his office for the pur- 
pose of taking the quantities for some clients 
of mine. I commenced doing so, and took off 
the bricklayer’s and slater’s works only. Onm 
return, the following day, Mr. A. ed arri 
when I told him it was impossible to have the 
estimates delivered at the time stated in the 
advertisement, and wished him to postpone it 
fora week; with this request he said he could 
not comply, but stated, he had himself taken 
out the quantities, and they were correct. Of 
course I communicated this to my employers, 
and they agreed to accept the quantities taken 
out by Mr. A. I then made copies of them for 
the several parties, but I never took a single di- 
mension except for the bricklayer’s and slater’s 
works. Iam not able to state whether Mr. 
Sugden is correct as to the deficiency of stone, 
but he is as to the scantling of the buttresses. 
There were other builders who tendered for the 
church beside those for whom I was concerned 
and they adopted the same course, viz., copied 
Mr. A.’s quantities. I have only to add, that 
I was not paid for taking the quantities, but 
merely for making the copies. 

I am, &c. 
W.M. Broomristp. 
118, Waterloo Road, Lambeth, 
Jan. 27, 1845. 





COMPETITION. 

Sir,—In October last, I advertised for de- 
signs for laying out a plot of ground adapted 
for building in this borough, and in conse- 
quence of such advertisement an anonymous 
correspondent copied and sent me a letter, 
signed “ Scrutator,” which had appeared in 
your journal of the 3lst of August last, recom- 
mending the adoption of a new mode of deci- 
sion on the merits of the designs, by making the 
competing architects the judges. 

There appeared to me to be so much of good 
sense as well as justice to those who were wil- 
ling to compete and have their merit tested by 
so many competent judges, by the adoption of 
this mode, that I at once determined to try the 
experiment, and I have the pleasure to tell you 
that I am well satisfied with the result. 

I had upwards of forty designs sent to me, 





and many of them displayed very considerable 
talent, and I confess, that on opening them, it 
appeared to me that so many were nearly 
equally balanced in point of merit, that it must 
be indeed difficult for one or two judges to ar- 
rive at a correct decision ; and the result of the 
votes has fully confirmed me in this opinion. 
With. a view of shewing this, and also of 
satisfying the competitors who attended to give 
their votes, that such votes have been correctly 
recorded, I beg to send you the mottos to 
those designs which obtained votes, with the 
names of the competitors who voted for each, 
that you may, if you think proper, publish this 
in your next journal.— 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. J. Buznpy. 
Land, King’s Road, Reading, 
Jan. 29th, 1845. 
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Mr. Tite.—We understand that the di- 
rectors of the Havre and Rouen Railway have 
appointed Mr. Tite (the architect of the Royal 
Exchange) to superintend the erection of the 
Havre station, and that many of the other 
stations on the same line bave been built 
under his direction. 





Tue Execrric Tetzecrars from London 
to Portsmouth, by the South-Western Railway, 
is just completed. On Saturday last it lisped 
its first sentence. A shareholder’ at Nine 
Elms asked the keeper at Portsmouth — 
“ How’s the wind ?”’ He was answered on the 
instant, South by west !” 








































































































APaimitive Dwetiive Prace.—In the 
township of Westhope, about eight miles from 
Ludlow, there is a man named Edward 
Howells, supposed to be about fifty years of 
age, who, for the last sixteen years, has had 
no other dwelling place thana hole or small cave 
scooped out of the rock; there is neither door 
nor any other convenience attached to it; he 
has noteven a stool to sit upon; in fact, all 
this cave contains is a little moss and straw. 
Perhaps the most remarkable circumstance 
attending this eccentric being is, that every 
night, when he retires to his lair, he regularly 
undresses himself, as though about to enter 
ever so comfortable a bed. Howells is con- 
sidered perfectly honest and inoffensive—he 
never begs, but stands daily a short distance 
from some farm-house gate, and thankfully 
receives whatever broken victuals, &., may be 
compassionately given him, No one can ascer- 
tain his parish, or from whence he originally 
came.— Ten Towns Messenger. 

New Cuurcw ty Campen Town.—The 
newspapers state that it is intended to erect 
a new church in the Camden ‘Town district of 
St, Pancras, the population of which is 16,000, 
with church accommodation for only 1,600. 
For this purpose a plot of ground has been 

iven, free of all costs, by the Marquis of 

amden and the Rey. Thomas Randolph. In 
addition to this gift, the Marquis has subscribed 
500/, towards the erection of the church, and 
the Rev. Thomas Randolph a like sum. 
Amongst the other contributors are the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, vicar of St. Pancras; Lord Cal- 
thorpe, Captain Theaker, the Rev. Mr, Lang- 
dale, Colonel Moore, &e. The Bishop of 
London has signified his approval of the place, 
and the works will be commenced as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be made. 


‘Sraristics or tue Timper Trane or 
Canapa ror 1844,— We learn from the 
Annual Circular of Messrs, Forsyth and Bell 
that there has been a great increase in our eon- 
sumption of Canadian timber during the lastyear, 
By the supervisor’s return, the quantity re- 
eeived at Liverpool, is as follows :—White 
pine, 12,150,964 feet; red pine, 4,164,317 feet; 
oak, 709,540 feet; elm, 660,964 feet; ash, 
128,458 feet; birch, 73,142 feet; maple, 
821 feet; butternut, 3,040 feet; basswood, 
7,919 feet; tamarack, 19,925 feet; round 
maple, 255 feet; hemlock, 1,001 feet; poplar, 
45 feet; walnut, 3,489 feet. Taking into con- 
sideration a small quantity of timber, wintering 
over last year without being measured, and 
which of course is not included in the above 
return, our exports of oamare timber and that 
used in our shipyards will not vary much from 
the following :— White pine, 11,950,438 feet ; 
red pine, 4,669,149 feet; oak, 1,213,110 feet; 
elm, 1,208,988 feet; ash, 122,346 feet; birch, 
61,309 feet. The returns of deals and staves 
are not vet made up in the supervisor's office, 
but will be hereafter reported. The number 
of arrivals for the last four seasons have been 
as follows :—1844, 1,214 vessels, 458,971 
tons; 1843, 1,185 vessels, 429,741 tons; 1842, 
863 vessels, 307,448 tons. 


STOCK OF LUMBER IN THE PORT OF QUEBEC, DECEMBER 1, 
1844, WITH A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR THE LAST 

















FIVE YEARS. 
| Birch| White | Red 
Oak Elm Ash Tim-| Pine Pi 

Timber. | Timber. Ist, | ber. | Timber. | Timber. 
1844| 857,721 ,840| 77,490 2,652,004} 2,969,668 
1843 | 1,961,281 setae 71.878 14 herr 3,474,500 
1842 | 1,783,186 |1,496,622) 148,446 |57,877|7, 161,450) 1,992,131 
184% | 1,743,156 |1,768,316 189.909 52/4, 150,527/ 1,292,350 
3840 | 1,172,413 |1, 167,978] 149, 2,271,983] 1,522,448 
1839 2285 | 200,395) 40,131] 1,584/1,773,603] 2,343,690 








Note. Fhe above includes 
, : shippable and unshippable 


Tue Kine or rue Faanon,—The King of 
the French has given the sum of 20. towards 
the funds of the new Roman Catholic Church 
now erecting in Lambeth. 


Fresco Parnrine.—-We are sorry to hear 
that the experiments in fresco-painting recently 
made in the summer-house at Buckingham 
Palace have, with one exception, proved 
failures, owing to the artist’s want of ex- 
perience in the manipulative treatment of this 
style of painting. We have much yet to learn 
~ é before wy, Ban Cceunete our Houses 
of Parliament on e »-— Poly- 
son s naieeed ~—-{We must Ca tas the 
~~ ED. 
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New Exriawation or A Bowen Ex- 
PLosion.—Dr. Lardner having been appointed 
to investigate the cause of the explosion of a 
locomotive-engine on a railway in Pennsyl- 
vania, by which several lives were lost, has re- 
ferred its cause to lightning, which, “ passin 
ou the boiler, raised some part of it to a hig 
temperature ; that the water toking up the heat 
was rapidly evaporated, as it would have been 
by contact with highly-heated or incandescent 
metal ; that steam of great volume and very ex- 
treme pressure being thus suddenly produced, 
the boiler yielded to the force, and the catas- 
trophe took place,”—- Mining Journal. 
wsTITUTION oF Civii Encingers.—We 
announced last week the re-election of Mr, 
Walker {to the presideney of this institution, 
and at the same time stated that a change had 
been contemplated. It appears that, in accord- 
ance with a feeling very generally entertained 
in the council, that the office of president 
should not be held in perpetuity by any one 

ntleman, Mr. Walker declined to act, and 

ir John Rennie has been unanimously elected 
in his stead. 

Conversasione at Soornty or Arts.— 
The viee-presidents of this institution issued 
800 or 1,000 eards for Tuesday evening last, 
and, in consequence, received a very numerous 
party. Drawings, bronzes, models, music, and 
conversation, formed the staple of a very plea- 
sant evening, and kept many there till mid- 
night. We are glad to find that this old and 
most valuable society is now again firmly esta- 
blished, and will continue its course of useful- 
ness, Much praise is due to Mr. Wishaw, the 
secretary, for the zeal and energy he displays 
in his office, 








NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


For the formation of 4 Miles 56} Chains (single 
line) of the Ashton, Stalybridge, and Liverpool 
Junction Railway,—John Jellecorse, Secretary of 
the Manchester and Leeds Railway Company, 
Palatine Buildings, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
February 3. 

For the works required in erecting certain Farm 
Buildings at Badley Hall, Essex, and for alterations 
and additions to the dwelling-house.—Mr. George 
Sergeant, 27, Queen-street, Colchester; or Mr. 
John Eagle, Badley Hall. February 3. 

For the erection of a Bridge, called White 
Bridge, at Grasmere, near Ambleside, Westmore- 
land. —- Mr, George Robinson, Bridge Surveyor, 
Kendal; or Mr. Daniel Donaldson, Ambleside. 
February 4. 

For the construction of the several Stations and 
other Buildings on the York and Scarborough 
Railway.—Mr. Andrews, Architect, York ; or Mr. 
George Baker, Secretary, Railway Office, York. 
February 5. 

For the erection of a Steam Boat Pier at the 
Quay on the north-east side of Blackfriars’ Bridge, 
also for building a Decked Lighter or Dumby.— 
Town Clerk’s Office, Guildhall. February 6. 

For one Pleasure Carriage, four Milk Trucks, 
and fifty Box Waggons, with drawing and buffer 

, for the Manchester and Birmingham Rail- 
way.— Mr. John Latham, Secretary, London-road, 
Manehester, February 6. 

For erecting and completing the Lower Sluice 
and Sluice-Pit at the top of the Eau, Brink Cut, 
about 4 miles above Lynn.— Messrs. Walker and 
Burges, 23, Great George-street, Westminster ; or 
Mr. te, dea Day, Clerk to the Middle Level 
Drainage missioners, St. Ives. February 10. 

For the erection of New Buildings in Pembroke 
College, Oxford,— Plans, &c., prepared by Mr. 
Haywood, Architect, may be seen at the Master’s 
House, February 11. 

For the erection of two Fever Wards in the 
workhouse at Slough.—C. P. Barrett, Clerk of the 
Union, Eton. February 11. 

For the erection of a Cast-iron Tank, 52 feet dia- 
meter and 16 feet deep ; and fora double or Teles- 
copic Gasholder, to work in the same. Also foria 
double or Telescopic Gasholder, 70 feet diameter, 
to work ina tank 18 feet deep.—Mr. John Rofe, 
Engineer, Gas Works, Preston. February 12. 


For a supply of Railway Fastenings for the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, Ireland.— 
Mr. William green, 


Taylor, Secretary, 3, 
Dublin.. February 17. 

For the Mason’s and Pavior’s Works, supply of 
Guernsey Granite Chippings and Yorkshire Paving, 
for one Year, from the 25th of March next, for the 
see of St. George, Hanover-square. Mr. R. 

» Clerk to the Paving Committee. March 4. 

For the supply of 11,000 feet of nine-inch cast- 
iron Pipes for a new line of Aqueduct to be laid in 
the Island of Malta.—Vin. Casolani, Collector of 
Land Revenue, Office of Land Revenue and Public 
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COMPETITION. | 


aed 


Plans and estimates are required for a Work. 
house, to contain about 1,180 persons. The whole 


to be done in a plain and substantial manner, with- 
out any expensive embellishments. The plans and 
architects’ estimates to be sent to Robert Mercer, 
the Clerk of the Clifton Union, Pennywell Road, 
Bristol, on or before the 17th of February next, and 
the Board of Guardians will adjudicate on the 28th. 
The architect producing the best plan in the estima. 
tion of the Board will be employed at a sum not 
exceeding 5 per cent. on the outlay, and a gratuity 
of 25 guineas will be given to the architect produc- 
ing the second best plan in the opinion of the Board. 


—_— 
APPROACHING SALE OF WOOD, &c._ 

BY AUCTION. 
February 25.—At the King’s Arms Inn, Hemel 
Hempstead ; a large Fall of capital Oak, Ash, Elm, 
and Beech Timber Trees, tha. genie gems of 
which are of very large di ons superior 
quality.—Mr. James Adams, auctioneer, Clarence. 
street, Staines, Middlesex, 


—————————————————————— 
MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week, 

Monpay, February 3.—Entomological, 17, Old 
Bond-street, 8 p.m. ; Chemical (Society of Arts, 
Adelphi), 8 p.m. ; Medical, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
8 P.M. 

Turspay, 4.—Linngan, Soho-square, 8 P.M. ; 
Civil Engineers, 25, Great George-street, 8 P.m, 

Wepnespay, 5.—Society of Arts, Adelphi, 8 
p.M.; Geological, Somerset House, 8} P.M, 

TuursDay, 6.—Zoological, Hanover-square, 3 
p.M.; Royal, Somerset House, 84 p.m; Antiqua- 
rian, Somerset House, 8 P.M. ; Mei litan Im- 
provement Society, 20, Bedford-street, Covent. 
garden, 8 P.M. 

Farway, 7. — Royal Institution, Albemarle. 
street, 8} p.m; Botanical, 20, Bedford-street, Co- 
vent-garden, 8 P.M. 

Saturpay, 8.—Royal Botanic, Regent’s-park, 
4 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 32, Sackville-street, 
8 P.M, 
—as_ 

NOTE. 

We shall be glad to receive information from 
Publishers of all New Books on the subjects 
whereof we treat. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘‘ A.B. (Northampton),” wishes to know how 
the cells of the model prison at Pentonville are 
warmed, and by whom. 

‘‘ A Handrailist ’’ has made a mistake in his cal- 
culation; a plank 4 ft. 6 in. X 10 in, X 4h in., 
contains 1 ft. 3 in. cube, not 15 ft, 

‘“(H. S.”’ We do not desire to pursue the sub- 
ject further, : 

‘““Mr. Hood.”—Mr. Guthrie’s address is 3, 
Downie-place, Edinburgh. 





‘* J. W. (Ipswich) ” must see that if we gave opi- 
nions on things we had not examined, our opinion 
would soon be disregarded. 


‘The Builders’ Price Book, for 1845, by W. 
Laxton,” received. 

‘*R. K,” and ‘ Decorative Art Society ’’ Aave 
reached us, 

‘¢ A Journeyman Carpenter’ wishes ua to fur- 
nish a list of all builders who live in or around the 
metropolis. This may be found in any Directory, 
easily to be obtained. 

** Exeter Hall Great Room.” J. F. aske for a 
drawing and description of the roof of this build- 
ing. We shall be happy to receive ati 
upon it, 

“J.T. L.” next week. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A NAstAati¢ PRINTING.—THE ART 
UNION, Part 77, published this day, contains Speci- 
mens of Letterpress, Woodcuts, ‘and Drawings pri 
this process—a process which threatens to ly revo- 
lutionize Literature and Art. The letter-press consists of a 
minute description of the manner in which the process is 
; the woodcuts are of various dates; and the 
have been executed on p for publication in these pages. 
The examples supply indubitable evidence that a new power 
has been ined which must inevitably lead to wonderful 


** published by Chapman and Hall, 196, Strand, 
By Mer Majesty's Royal Aetters. Patent. 
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DR. GUYS TRANSPARENT DISPERSING 
VENTILATOR. ° 
HIS invention combines cheapness, trans- 
, and ornament, with the complete prevention 
of DRAUGHT. and pemey wiginin co the Bed-rooms of the 
most delicate invalid ot o® Ceves Ge a per vith 
EEN, 9, Wissley-ateeet, Lendon-—Retimates farniahed 








Works, Valletta, Malta. March 31. 


the Venti d Warming of Churches, 
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